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PART II. 

(GONnNUED.) 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



CONQUERED. 



TjlORTUNATELY for those about her— 
-■- that is to say, for her parents and 
also for Miss de Beauvoir, who, during 
Brian's frequent absences at Greycliffe, 
passed much of her time in the Holies 
Street lodging which Mr. Ansdell had 
recommended to Colonel Effingham's no- 
tice — fortunately, as I was about to say, 
for those who were within hearing of her 
voice, little Ida was an especially cheerful 
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and generally well-disposed child. To 
Margaret, when she began to gather 
strength, the sounds which tell so plainly 
of the presence of a child, would have 
caused no discomfort; but for Brian's 
sake, and also for Miss de Beauvoir s, she 
was glad that her darling was "so good." 
The former had never complained when, on 
rare occasions, a cry from the child's lips 
had found its way to the sitting-room ; but 
Madge possessed an instinctive feeling — 
not only that her husband's affection for 
his offspring had yet to be developed, but 
that, in the days to come, the chances of his 
caring for Ida would be sensibly decreased 
if the little one had ever been guilty of 
making herself a nuisance. As regarded 
Miss de Beauvoir, the case was different ; 
she had, from the moment when she first 
received notice of its birth, made an idol 
of Margaret's child. Its well-being was 
her constant thought, and if, by some un- 
lucky chance, little Ida's voice was, in her 
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hearing, uplifted in a wail, the uneasiness 
of the poor old ladj became great indeed. 

By far the most enjoyable periods of 
^'Cousin Susan's" life were those which Colo- 
nel Effingham spent in Eastshire ; she had 
her treasures all to herself then, and could, 
and did, make certain household discoveries 
which enabled her to be in some sort a 
Providence to the diminished family in 
Holies Street. It was during an early 
visit there that a certain melancholy truth 
— the truth that the Effinghams were living 
beyond their income — became suspected 
by her, and she lost no time in questioning 
Margaret on the subject. 

*' I do not like," the straightforward old 
woman said, " either the quantity of bills 
which come to your husband, or the way 
that they lie about unopened ; and there 
was a man, the last time Colonel Effing- 
ham was here, who spoke so loudly to 
Thomas about seeing him—" 

Margaret, who (now that a feeling which 

b2 
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does duty — and that not inefficiently — for 
love, beats in her breast for Brian) resents 
any reflection upon either his principles or 
his conduct, fires up a little at the reflection 
which her friend's words convey. She has 
long been herself aware that, amongst her 
lord's many social prejudices, the strongest 
and most fixed is that against " frittering 
away his money in paying his tradesmen's 
bills." She has also learnt — for his family 
have taken pains to enlighten her on the 
subject — the amount of his income, and 
has been openly accused, by his mother 
and elder sisters, of being the chief cause 
of an expenditure which can " only end in 
ruin." A result which Madge — now that 
her delusions regarding her autocrat's rent- 
roll have been dispelled — considers by no 
means improbable. 

" Forgive me for interrupting you, Cousin 
Susan," she says, hastily, ''but even to 
you I do not like talking of Brian's private 
affairs. He is very reserved about them 
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himself, and I should feel treacherous were 
I to — well, were I to confess one quarter of 
the anxiety which I undergo about — about 
our having so many things which I greatly 
fear that Brian has not money enough to 
pay for." 

After this very decisive rejoinder, Miss 
de Beauvoir asked no more questions re- 
garding Colonel Effingham's affairs. Deep 
anxiety, however, filled her heart, and did 
not tend to lessen the dislike, as well as 
disappointment, with which Madge's hus- 
band had from the first inspired her. 

About this time — it was towards the end 
of May, and Margaret was shortly fated to 
return to Greycliffe — two pleasant pieces 
of intelligence found their way to Holies 
Street. The one was that Alan Carruthers 
had returned from America, where, for 
some months, he had been travelling, and 
the other that, thanks to him, John Forrest 
had been presented with a Living. The 
emoluments were not large, nevertheless 
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£300 per annum were hailed as absolute 
wealth by Isabel, and then the Vicarage 
was in a healthy situation, the house was 
comfortable, and the neighbourhood good. 
Above all things, as a crowning blessing, 
John Forrest would be his own master ! 

Margaret heard and was delighted. 

" Oh !" cried she, when Mr. Carruthers 
called, at her request, and recapitulated 
the modest advantages which had fallen to 
her sister's lot, *' how very glad I am I 
And how good of you, my dear old friend^ 
to help them ! Barring the husband," she, 
with rather an unjoyous laugh, added, *' I 
wish you would do as much for me. A 
John Forrest would be as much too good, 
as others might be too bad, for my purpose." 

Alan, who intentionally ignores her evi- 
dent wish to be questioned, answers seri- 
ously, 

*' There are so few John Forrests, I fear, 
in the world that it is scarcely necessary to- 
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bar them. I hardly know, indeed, where 
I could find such another." 

*'Yes, but he is dull. Now, Mr. Car- 
ruthers, you cannot in your heart deny it. 
How strange it is," she adds, more thought- 
fully, *'that two sisters should have drawn 
such different lots ! John is as good as 
gold, I know, but then the want of interest 
he takes in things — the wondrous quiet of 
his ways " 

''Do you prefer noise?" Alan asks, a 
little significantly, Madge thinks, so, re- 
membering the advice which, long ago, he 
gave her, she blushes as she replies, with 
a half-smile, to his question, 

'' Well — no. Not exactly noise. That 
is to say not * noise and fury signifying 
nothing,' but I confess I like a * stir,' a 
something to remind one that the world is 
not going to sleep. Such a stir as — 
excepting when the children shriek and 
cry — must be, I should think, almost 
always absent in poor Isabel's house." 
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*' But, if she is contented — if your sister 
is satisfied, which I hope is the case — with 
her bargain ? Different natures, as we all 
know, require different mates." 

"Of course, only I think that very 
often women do not know — till they try — 
their own likings/' 

" And when they have tried, it is — should 
they be discontented — too late to change." 

'* Too true," and Margaret, on whose 
sensitive spirit there has suddenly come a 
rush of saddest thought, sighs heavily, as 
she half unconsciously repeats the words, 
" Too late I Too late !" 

In a moment or two, however, she re- 
covers herself, and says, cheerfully, 

"Do you know, Mr. Carruthers, that 
the Forrests and I have been planning an 
innocent outing, on the strength of their 
future prospects ? I only hope that dear 
Belle will not lose her head, and grow 
reckless. They are coming to London, 
for a week, to-morrow ; and the next day. 
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should it prove fine, we are intending a 
jaunt to Bushey Park, to see the chestnut- 
trees in blossom. What do you think of 
joining us ? Only say the word — the good 
word, ^ Yes,' and you will give such pleas- 
ure ! I only wish that I, as easily, could 
give as much." 

She looks so sweetly, ** dangerously 
dear," as thus she pleads, that Alan does 
not care to cut that pleading short. He 
must, however, give an answer to her 
question, and, hoping that long absence 
from the woman he loves has done its per- 
fect work — he does so in the aflSrmative. 
He will be charmed to go, he says ; and, if 
Mrs. Effingham will let him know the hour, 
he will come, with her permission, in an 
open carriage large enough for the partie 
carree to embark in. 

"A carriage which is not your own," 
laughs Margaret, and then, interrupting 
his remonstrances, she adds, " Don't be 
offended. We will treat the Forrests, and 
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he will never speculate, poor man, on 
whether the vehicle is yours or mine." 

The we had sounded very pleasant in 
Alan's ears. To be even thus lightly link- 
ed with that sweet woman was a joy to 
him, and it was with almost boyish satis- 
faction that he looked forward to the 
proposed expedition. 

ff 

'* Now, dear people, I warn you that I 
mean thoroughly to enjoy myself," said 
Madge, as she seated herself in the landau 
by her sister's side. " The day is lovely — 
the horses look as if they would not make 
much haste, which is well, for I want the ploy 
to last as long as possible. Isabel has not 
got a headache, and Mr. Carruthers (' Oh, 
be joyful, John !') has, I see, been so 
extravagant as to bring with him a Fortnum 
and Mason's basket! What, I ask, can 
man or woman wish for more ?" 

By this time the little party is bowling 
along past the big, un-English monu- 
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ment which reminds one, in its singular 
out of proportionness (if I may coin the 
word), of a " little old woman cut shorter," 
— past Kensington Gardens, and away to 
the Suspension Bridge, and the scene, which 
is duly pointed out to ignorant Isabel, of 
the Oxford and Cambridge boat-races. 
Seated opposite to Margaret, and listening 
to her playful badinage, Alan Carruthers 
is happier than words can tell. He is in a 
fooVs paradise, as well he knows; but, 
for the time being, he shuts out that 
dreary truth effectually from his mind. 
For this one day, at least, he will be in 
Elysium ; then, to-morrow, when the fire 
will have burned out, and only dust and 
ashes remain, he will gather them up 
resignedly, as sacred things, and dream of 
Madge, and of her bright beauty, never — 
never again. 

They are beneath the shade of the 
centenarian chestnuts now, and are admir- 
ing — even as may have done the imported 
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German kings a century and a half, about, 
ago — the spiral blossoms, white and roseate- 
tinged, that start from every spreading 
branchlet. 

"If only there were no people, how 
perfect it would be !" Madge — as she rests 
her shapely shoulders against a mighty 
"monarch," — says. **Look at that man 
and woman — lovers, probably — the love on 
her side chiefly, for see how loosely he 
hangs down his arm, whilst she — ah ! now 
they are looking at us ! How tiresome ! 
Let us move farther away — amongst the 
bracken and the thorns — anywhere to 
escape from all those prying eyes and 
countless cockneys." 

Alan laughs, as his servant, who is 
lingering in the background, is summoned 
to obey Margaret's behests, and convey the 
luncheon-basket to a more retired spot. 

"Perhaps," he says, "these may be 
some of those despised ones who are 
complaining in their turn that we are 
here." 
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'^ Let them," laughs Madge. " It is we/'' 
seating herself on the cool, bent ferns, 
which, at the provocation, send up a per- 
fect gush of pungent remonstrance, **that 
have the best of it. Nothing living within 
sight, but those lovely mottled creatures — 
no sound within our hearing more jarring 
than the wild birds' notes." 

For two short, happy hours they linger 
amongst the weird old thorns, and breathe, 
with utter and simple enjoyment of the 
present, the delicate perfume of a million 
lime blossoms. Isabel, who is not remark- 
able for tact — a circumstance which is, 
perhaps, for Alan, fortunate — remains 
throughout the day attached to Margaret's 
skirts, whilst honest John wanders away 
alone, to enjoy repose and silence. 

The shadows of the trees are lengthen- 
ing before the necessity of returning 
Londonwards crosses the minds of those 
who are so innocently enjoying themselves. 
Isabel, who is the most practical of the 
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party, is the first to suggest that they had 
better be moving. 

" We have had a most delicious even- 
ing, and that ' patty,' thanks to you, Mr. 
Carruthers, was excellent," she says. '* But 
it is growing late, and John has brought 
neither great-coat nor comforter, so per- 
haps we may as well turn homewards." 

" Homewards !" Oh, word of sweetness 
— word of power to those for whose return 
loving hearts are watching, but to the 
lonely sadder than the wind which moans 
over a new-made grave ! Some such 
thought as this flashed simultaneously 
across the minds both of Margaret and 
Alan as the latter offered his hand to 
assist her from her lowly seat. Their 
eyes met, and something in the expression 
of his acted as a first and very partial 
revelation of the feelings which burned 
within. The discovery set Margaret think- 
ing, and on their return journey she was 
very silent, nor were the others more in- 
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clined for speech ; but, when the hour for 
parting came, Alan's " Adieu, and God 
bless you !" to Madge were, unwitting 
though he was of the accusing truth, 
brimful to her of eloquence. Had he sus- 
pected that her heart had given out a 
faint response to his, would he have been, 
as he went on his solitary way, a happier 
man ? or would a " ghastly whisper " still 
have repeated in his ear the bitter truth 

" That joy, once lost, is pain " ? 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

MADGE FINDS IT MUST BE DONE. 

" ^ITHAT is her age ? Well, I should 
' ^ say — ^let Die see — about twenty- 
nine. Her mother was head-nurse at Lady 
Doncaster's for years, and afterwards, as I 
told you, married a man who kept an inn. 
The fellow failed, of course, and the whole 
family had afterwards a hard life of it* 
This girl, the eldest — Janet her name is — 
has been everything to her family — nurse, 
governess, and I don't know what besides, 

to the little ones, and " 

"What did the man do after he failed?'^ 
puts in Margaret, suddenly, for to her 
clear judgment there seems to be rather 
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a sinpfular hiatus in the history "which 
Colonel Effingham has been pouring forth, 
possibly for her edification, but certainly 
for the obtaining, under rather peculiar 
circumstances, for a young woman in whose 
welfare he takes an interest, the place of 
nurse in his household. 

" Oh," rejoins Brian, airily, " they got him 
a situation somewhere in the West Indies, 
and there he died, leaving six children in 
what was almost Want. Of course, if you 
don't think Janet Randall will suit you, 
you need not take her. She has, I believe, 
never been a regular nurse." 

" Then what has she been ?" Margaret, 
with a smile, asks. " There is some one, 
I suppose, who will tell me that she is — 
well, everything that is perfect, and who 
will perhaps know something more than 
you seem to do of her antecedents." 

" Oh, as to antecedents, as you call 
them. Lady Doncaster would tell you 
enough. Janet has been always more or 

VOL. in. c 
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less employed at their place in Clayshire — 
not as a regular servant, don't you know, 
but sent for whenever there was anything 
to do — anyone ill to nurse — that kind of 
thing, you understand. The Doncasters* 
house is a kind of barrack of a place, 
always full of children and grand-children, 
and they, I know, found her invaluable. 
I wonder myself how they ever contrived 
to do without her." 

"Which they had eventually to do, I 
suppose," said Margaret, who still hoped — 
almost, it is true, against hope — to discover 
that the nurse so greatly recommended by 
Brian's old friend, Lady Doncaster, and so 
warmly seconded by himself, had been — if 
for ever so short a time — in some " regu- 
lar" service, and also with "regular" people, 
able, as well as willing, to speak satisfac- 
torily as regarded her merits. For Lady 
Doncaster could not, as Madge was well 
aware, be thoroughly relied upon. It was 
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not her intention to mislead, neither was 
she, strictly speaking, " poor of judg- 
ment ;" but she was, and ever had been, an 
indiscreet, hare-brained woman. System 
she had none, and her likes and dislikes 
were seldom, which was unfortunate, see- 
ing that she was apt to be extreme in both, 
under the mild control of reason. 

Brian is tolerably au fait at what is pass- 
ing through his wife's brain. He thoroughly 
understands that before placing little Ida 
under the care, and also the tutelage (for 
Miss Janet is said to be an accomplished 
young woman, and can do something 
" nicer " and more attractive than dandle 
a baby and keep its wardrobe in order) of 
this girl, Margaret would deem it right to 
sift her character and claims to the bottom. 
To accept of them, as it were, upon trust, 
and rely upon time, and the chapter of acci- 
dents, to throw light upon the truth, would, 
by her, be deemed a dereliction from duty. 

c2 
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Brian is not — however, at present, at least 
— prepared to argue the point in favour of 
the latter proceeding. For reasons best 
known to himself, he prefers on this occa- 
sion to avoid discussion, and is content 
to limit himself to the experimentum crucis^ 
which, in the form of " I'll guarantee 
that all is right," he was in the habit of 
hurling at Margaret's bewildered head. It 
is his fixed determination that Janet — 
the girl had been given at her baptism 
another name, and that name was Lucy — 
should, and that without delay, be taken 
into his wife's service. In order to effect 
this, he had only, as well he knew, to 
frighten her. In her present state of 
nerves, a loud voice and an angry word 
were capable of throwing her into a fit of 
trembling so violent that Morgan, who 
dearly loved her gentle mistress, would on 
those occasions send in frantic haste for 
Mr. Ansdell, to whom in her wrath she 
would declare " that Colonel Effingham wa& 
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a brute, and that lie would never rest con- 
tented till he had made a corpse of her 
lady." 

But, in thus delivering her opinion of 
her master, honest Morgan did him signal 
wrong. To terrify, or even in the slightest 
degree to distress his wife was far from 
his intention ; but it was his wish and tviU^ 
one which he was absolutely determined 
should not be set aside, that Janet Randall 
should enter their service, and be installed, 
without delay, as nurse at Greycliffe. 

And when Margaret found that this was 
fio, what could she do but yield? She 
had, in truth, no valid objection to urge 
against the plan proposed. Excepting 
that she knew nothing whatever of the girl 
whose cause her husband had so warmly 
espoused, she could, in truth, urge no ob- 
jection ; and then it would be time enough, 
she said to Mrs. Barham, to find fault, if 
Janet Eandall failed to do her duty. She 
would herself be constantly in the nursery, 
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for there would indeed be little else to do 
at Greycliffe than look tenderly after and 
teach dear Ida — so that Miss Janet, if 
she were inclined to trickiness^ would 
very soon find herself detected and dis- 
charged. 

The time fixed for their departure from 
London was now approaching. Margaret's 
health was completely restored, and, al- 
though the bright elasticity of spirit, in 
which had formerly consisted her greatest 
charm, had departed, as it seemed, for 
ever, yet there remained no apparent traces 
of the physical nervousness from which 
her sufferings had been so great. 

" She requires care, and, above all things, 
that sudden shocks, as well as long-con- 
tinued anxiety, should be spared her. If 
you cannot promise this, you had better,'^ 
Mr. Ansdell, in a half-serious tone, re- 
marked to Brian, "leave Mrs. Effingham 
under my care in town." 
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These words were said about a week 
before the day appointed for their leaving 
London, and when the near approach of 
the time fixed for her return to Greycliffe 
was beginning to tell upon Margaret's 
spirits. Her wretchedness there had 
been so intense, and her memory of what 
she had endured was so fearfully vivid, that 
the mere mention of the place sent a 
shudder through her frame. 

Almost unconsciously to herself, she had 
— during the year which had passed so 
swiftly by in London — nourished the idea 
that something — what she did not even 
mentally inquire — might occur to save her 
from the fate she dreaded ; but as the days 
and weeks wore on, and each succeeding 
hour brought her nearer to her doom, hope 
died within her breast, and only for her 
baby's sake, and for the love she bore unto 
the child, the frightened woman would, me- 
thinks, have almost welcomed death sooner 
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than face again the scenes where she had en- 
dured such terrors — terrors which, because 
they were unspeakable, were none the less 
awfully and most truly real. 

Lord Walter had long ago left London. 
Three months had elapsed since Mrs. 
Effingham had rashly written the two 
magic words which bound her, as with a 
chain of iron, to a Jew diamond merchant 
— as his creditor. But the poor young 
woman knew nothing of the bondage in 
which she lived. He — the man who had 
dragged her into it — was far away, bril- 
liant, courted, and happy. Flirting with 
giddy wives, and giving rich presents, 
bought on "credit," to those who were 
sunk so low as to accept them, the thought 
of distant Margaret, and of the terrible 
trouble into which, if " something " to save 
her were not done, she would surely fall, 
never for a passing moment disturbing the 
delightful serenity of his life. Truly it 



\ 
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might be said of " Watty " Donovan that 
*^ Dull Care " never to him came near 
enough to be *' denied." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A HAIB-BBEADTH ESCAPE. 

TF Brian EjB&ngham hated one condition 
•^ of circumstances more than another 
(and, to do him only justice, his antipathies 
were not a few) that state of things was 
the obligation of having a *'lot of helpless 
women " hanging on his " skirts " whilst 
travelling. The presence of a small child 
amongst his impedimenta was, moreover, 
what he determined on resisting to the 
death, and, therefore, on the occasion of 
the return journey to Grey cliff e, he de- 
cided — a dictum from which there was no 
appeal — that the present nurse, who was 
about to leave, on being promoted to the 
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marriage state, should, with little Ida in 
charge, proceed to Eastshire, and await the 
arrival of the "experienced person" — Miss 
Randall, to wit — by whom the child's pres- 
ent attendant was to be superseded. 

And, for reasons which he did not deem 
it necessary to reveal, Colonel EjB&ngham 
also made up his mind to another some- 
what eccentric proceeding, namely, that 
he and his wife should proceed to Bluerock 
by water, independently and unattended. 

During the summer and early autumn 
months a fine Steamer, the Eastern Star, 
made a weekly trip to Fort James, a town 
some sixteen miles north of Grey cliff e» 
The said steamer engaged, weather per- 
mitting, to land passengers at Bluerock, 
but it not unfrequently happened that the 
doing so was anything but advisable. The 
passengers, however, on board the Sta7* 
had sometimes the chance of deciding the 
matter for themselves. 

Margaret made no open protest against 
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the plan chalked out by Brian, but, on the 
contrary, endeavoured, but in vain, to dis- 
cover its bright side. She was when on 
the sea, and especially when the wind blew 
strongly, a very coward ; but then, in the 
month of June, it did not follow as a matter 
of course that they would encounter a gale, 
and, if Brian were only pleased, she was 
glad to seem satisfied with the decision, 
which, if it did nothing else, saved poor 
sea-sick Morgan from the, by her, hated 
variety of a *' sea-journey." Happily, she 
placed entire confidence in the kindness of 
the young woman under whose charge 
little Ida would be conveyed to Qreycliffe. 

As Mrs. Eflfingham remarked to tearful 
Morgan, when that worthy creature 
lamented, in pathetic terms, the trial 
which her mistress was fated to undergo, 

" Driffeld is fond of the darling, and if 
her head does wander after her young 
man, why, you will be there, Morgan, to 
see that my precious one does not suffer 
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from neglect. So, after all, it is just as 
well that I should be going to GreyclifFe 
without you." 

To which observation the waiting- woman 
only responded by a sigh as she made 
ready for the departure of her lady, for 
whom, as the Coloners slave, she felt, in 
her honest heart, the deepest pity. 

Every concomitant of the expedition wa& 
unpleasant to Margaret. The long drive 
in the early morning to the docks, Brian's 
moral certainty, resulting in f/Timoral lan- 
guage to the cabman, that they would b© 
too late, and the bustle and confusion 
attendant on "getting on board," were 
preliminaries which, in her still weak state 
of health, caused her spirit to sink with- 
in her for fear. 

At last, after much creaking of ropes, 
and hallooing from sea-dogs' throats, they 
are fairly under way, and in the teeth of 
a fresh breeze are making fair progress 
down the Thames. The said breeze 
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strengthens as they approach, at the rate 
of ten knots an hour, the broader waters 
of the river, and, with that fiercer, fuller 
" blow," the *' motion " of the vessel — 
hitherto little more than just perceptible 
— ^increases so rapidly that, by the time the 
open sea is reached, and the course of the 
vessel altered, it soon becomes apparent, 
not only that a fresh gale is blowing, but 
that the Star does not " ride " very easily 
on the boiling, seething waves. Heavi- 
ly she labours, and slow progress does 
she make, the spray dashing in heavy 
showers over the decks, while " rolling " 
and *' pitching" take it by turns to awaken 
in cowardly Madge's heart the direst, dead- 
liest terror. The utter contempt which 
Brian entertains for those who either feel 
or display on such occasions as the present 
the slightest degree of alarm lays an em- 
bargo on his wife's tongue, but in silent 
agony she watches his unmoved face — the 
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face of one who in storm and danger finds 
himself in his own congenial element. 

At last, and after some eight hours of 
tossing and plunging, the heights are seen 
which announce that Bluerock is nearly 
reached. 

" Impossible to land passengers to-day, 
Sir. Why, it would be as much as the 
men's lives are worth to try it." 

Such are the words which, issuing from 
the stout sea-captain's lips, Margaret, in a 
momentary lull of the wild wind, over- 
hears. They are addressed to Brian, 
whose reply escapes her hearing ; but she 
catches the expression of his countenance, 
and in every line of it she reads a deter- 
mination which only death can conquer. 
Meanwhile, steam has been slackened, and 
the vessel put head to wind. They are 
within three hundred yards of the entrance 
to the little Bluerock harbour, and one 
solitary boat, manned by four stout sea- 
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faring men, is hanging on to a rope which 
had been thrown to them from the 
Steamer. 

" Two pounds if you put us ashore !'^ 
shouts Colonel Effingham, whilst the Cap- 
tain is remonstrating both with him and 
the men, and urging the extreme danger 
of the attempt as a reason for the latter's 
coming on board the Star^ and towing their 
boat astern. 

" They will never weather the pier yon- 
der," the Captain, pointing to a high stone 
wall that juts out into the sea, and against 
which the monster waves are dashing 
madly, says to his wilful passenger, " and 
/ won't answer for your life or that of your 
lady's (who looks weak enough already, 
poor soul), if you attempt it." 

'* All right," answers Brian, shortly, whilst 
despair and love of life arouse in Margaret's 
breast the courage to pray for "mercy." 
But all in vain ; with a peremptory order 
to " stop that infernal howling," he draws 
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her towards the boat, which is with the 
greatest dijficulty kept by the men on 
board from being " stove in " against the 
big ship's side. The shore-sailors, tempted 
by liberal pay, have agreed to try the ven- 
ture ; there is a momentary lull — then as 
sudden a rise upon a higher wave than 
usual — and Margaret, impelled by she 
knows not whom, finds herself in the arms 
of a strong sailor, and away — alas ! away 
from her rock of refuge, id est, the big 
Steamer, which goes on her way in safety ! 

No sooner is Brian in the boat than he 
fully realizes, albeit he would die sooner 
than own the fact, the peril he has dared. 

The men are first-rate sailors, but it 
takes them all they know, with teeth hard , 
set, and every muscle strained to its full 
strength, to do battle against such wind 
and tide as this. Death — a truth which each 
man recognizes — is very near to them, and 
Margaret, praying wildly — as most of us in 
such solemn moments are given to do — 
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to the God who holds the waters in His 
hands, throws a shawl over her white face, 
and — waits I 

Each oar-stroke, as it lessens the dis- 
tance between them and the dread wall they 
near, brings them closer to their doom ; 
this Brian, fearless though he is, fully 
recognizes, and, as he does so, he shouts 
above the wind and the rush of water, 

" Five pounds among you if you round 
the pier!" But no answering cheer ac- 
cepts the offer — pnly the stroke-oar gruffly 
says, 

" Our lives are dear to us as yours, my 
master. It is for them that we are work- 
ing now, and not, God damn it, man ! for 
you and for your dirty gold." 

Words of almost despair, for it is, in 
truth, an awful struggle ! Both wind and 
tide are contrary, and sweep them every 
second nearer to their death ! They are 
abreast the wall at last, and for a few brief 
moments — the fiercest of that fight for life 
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— it seems as though grim death mmt con- 
quer. Nearer and more near! within an 
arm's length! "Ah!" cry breathlessly- 
anxious men and women watching from 
the shore, " it is all over !" and heads are 
turned aside and eyelids closed, for the 
drowning of six human beings would be 
indeed a fearful sight to witness 1 

But when they look, after a moment's 
pause, again, what is it that crowd per- 
ceives? A boat riding in comparatively 
tranquil waters, for the stalwart sailors, 
with their strong arms and iron wills, have 
won the battle, and the Mary of Bluerockj 
with all on board, is saved ! 

Not a change has come over Brian's face 
during the continuance of this brief but 
frightful peril, nor does he, when that peril 
is passed, and Margaret is silently offer- 
ing up thanksgivings for their rescue, utter 
one word that is indicative either of regret 
or self-reproach. After they have landed, 
he, with a few words of praise, gives to the 

d2 
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sailors the money whioh he promised them. 

*^ Here, my men, take your pay. You 
worked hard for it, and deserve your 
reward." 

To the last, and at a moment too which 
should have brought to him thoughts of 
such solemn warning, he is an arguerT 
The sfcroke-oar, a broad-shouldered young 
fellow, with a wife and six young children 
looking to him for bread, takes his reward, 
but thanks the giver not. He is aware 
that his previous assertion has been con- 
tradicted, but, wiser than the educated 
man, he does not think it ^orth his while 
to lose time in disputing about a trifle. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



MADGE HEARS OF THE " BILL." 



"PIROM the moment of her setting foot 
-L in her unloved home, a great change 
took place in Margaret Eflfingham's life. 
She had, in truth, become a mere "thing" 
^nd *' chattel" of her husband's. In the 
days which were past, although he had 
never, with a view to taking advice, con- 
sulted her, there had yet been times and 
seasons when he would at least " talk over " 
matters with his wife, and so permit her 
to imagine that she was esteemed worthy 
of his confidence. Few and far between 
had been the outbreaks of such fondness 
as he was capable of feeling ; but since she 
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had again found herself an inmate of his 
house — for " few " " none " might be the 
word now substituted — alone always, from 
night till morn, and from morn till dewy 
eve ; and Margaret, but for the child, the 
idolized mortal, would have felt desolate 
indeed ! 

She had few faults to find with the new 
nurse, to whom little Ida speedily grew 
accustomed. Miss Eandall, as she was 
called by the servants, while to the heads 
of the house she was simply "Janet/*^ 
could never have been a strikingly hand- 
some girl, and now she was decidedly on 
le retour ; still she was, on the whole,, 
attractive-looking, although there could be 
traced in her eyes a cold and even hard 
expression. In manner she was extremely 
reserved, and, from the first moment she 
beheld her, Margaret decided that she never 
could attach herself to Ida's nurse. 
. The first event of importance which, 
after her return, occurred to our heroine 
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was the receipt of a letter from Lord 
Patrick Donovan on the subject of the 
famous "bill" which, as he wrote to re- 
mind Margaret, they two had " accepted " 
for his brother. 

*' / might as well try to raise four thou- 
sand as four hundred," wrote this gentle- 
man, whose face Madge had seen but once, 
and did not then particularly admire, " and 
if you can't meet the bill, as Watty is 
away, the only thing left for it is to 
renew." 

The writer then went on to explain how 
much money it would require to effect this 
apparently necessary object, and the sum 
total was so enormous that for a few 
moments it fairly frightened his corre- 
spondent out of her wits ; they (the wits) 
returned, however, to her presently, and 
then she set herself seriously to consider 
what, in this emergency, could be done. 
To appeal to Brian was a course not to be 
thought of for a moment. He would be 
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furious, and justly so, with her for an act 
so senseless and imprudent (that he should 
suspect her of anything worse than folly 
never for a second entered her head) ; and 
as to his proving of any assistance in the 
matter, the notion was simply ludicrous. 
Not so preposterous, however, was an idea 
that suddenly darted into Madge's unbusi- 
ness-like brain, and, being nursed and 
fostered there, ultimately brought forth 
fruit. 

The idea was as follows : A small sum 
of money, settled upon herself, would, at 
her father's death, be her own undisputed 
property. What if she were to raise 
money upon the strength of those two poor 
thousands ? It seemed an awful thing to 
do, but then the circumstances in which 
she was placed were awful too. Arrest, 
exposure of her folly to Brian, and — for, 
as I have said, she was deeply ignorant 
regarding such affairs — ruin and disgrace 
to 'poor Lord Walter might each or all 
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follow on her inability, as the ignorant 
young creature mentally phrased it, to be 
true to poor " Aunt Arthur's friend." 

She did not — a fact which has been be- 
fore asserted — love this pleasant, thought- 
less profligate ; but hers was one of those 
generous natures which, simply for the 
reason that they have once played towards 
a human creature in trouble the part of 
Providence, remain for life that human 
creature's pitying friend. And then she, 
with her passionate yearning for affection 
and " regard," could not bear the thought 
that Lord Walter, finding she had failed 
him in his hour of need, might cease to care 
for and esteem her ; and so, though it was 
with a trembling hand, and half-reproach- 
ful conscience, she wrote, in confidence, to 
an old lawyer friend, begging him to help 
her through this great and urgent diffi- 
culty. 

She also penned an answer to Lord 
Patrick, referring him in all things to Mr. 
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Stokes, of Gray's Inn Lane ; and, having 
finished these despatches, she was enabled 
to sit down, and think more calmly of the 
position in which she had placed herself. 
The deception which she was practising to- 
wards Brian, stood out before her in vivid 
colours, and it was only by reminding herself 
of the wrongs from which she had suffered 
that she could in any degree lull remorse to 
rest. It was to the fear with which Brian had 
early inspired her that every small hidden 
act of hers might be traced, and Margaret, 
as she reflected on the evil consequences 
which result when dread — early, and with 
good cause felt — repels confidence, and 
shuts out the frank and open interchange 
of thought, thanked, from her full heart, 
the Bestower of all Good that it had not 
been her lot to give being to a son ! 

Mrs. Effingham found the writing to 
Lord Walter, on the subject of the over- 
due acceptance, no easy task. To remind 
him of the obligation he had incurred, 
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and seemed so well inclined to forget^ 
was very painful to her, and the letter 
which she despatched by the next mail ta 
India bore evident tokens of her distressed 
and anxious state of mind. In her anxiety 
to assuage in his mind the sense — which 
she felt must exist there — of humilia- 
tion, she wrote — scarcely aware herself 
that so it was — in warmer and more af- 
fectionate terms than she would otherwise 
have made use of when addressing him. 
An impulsive writer at all times, as the 
words flew from her ready pen, there 
arose in her mind's eye the image of the 
man by whom they would be read, and 
with that image came the memory of sym- 
pathising words, of gentle kindliness, and 
of a veiled yet pleasant homage to herself. 
And, in her excuse for the perhaps too ex- 
pressive words with which she accompanied 
her timid hint that he would not forget the 
trouble in which he had '' unwittingly " — so- 
the poor moral coward wrote — involved her^ 
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it must be remembered that she was a 
most unhappy woman now — all but hus- 
bandless — friendless — and alone ! 

When this letter was finished, it lay 
upon the writing-table, with the direction 
plainly visible. Petty concealments were 
not in Margaret's nature, nor were fear 
and suspicion the ordinary inhabitants of 
her bosom. It is possible, however, that 
had she caught the expression of Janet 
Eandall's face, when, entering soon after 
with baby Ida, her quick glance perceived 
to whom and by whom the letter on the 
table was directed, some sensation ap- 
proaching to uneasiness might have been 
aroused in Mrs. Effingham's mind. But, as 
matters stood, she saw no reason to do 
otherwise than both like and respect Miss 
Kandall, who had — strange, perhaps, to say 
— become, by imperceptible degrees, a 
^' power" in the house. Naturally indo- 
lent, and finding in Janet Randall a woman 
well accustomed to the duties of house- 
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keeping, Margaret, after awhile, placed — 
imprudently, doubtless, but when did she^ 
allow her reasoning faculties time to work? 
— the reins of domestic government in her 
hands. It was a trouble saved, and she 
felt simply thankful that a person so evi- 
dently honest and trustworthy should be 
at hand* to save her (Madge) the trouble of 
managing the household, and of reckoning 
up the weekly bills. 

" I think she is a good woman," thus 
wrote Mrs. BiBBngham to her friends at 
Oakden ; *' she is very particular about 
keeping Sunday properly, and she has the 
wisdom never to contradict Brian. What 
she has been, and in what capacity she has 
formerly served, I know no more than 
when she came here. Her voice, in sing- 
ing, is very sweet, but she refuses to sing 
anything but nursery rhymes to Ida, and 
she is the most reserved person I ever met 
with. My darling is so well ! So bright 
and joyous I She must be perfect, for 
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^ven Brian appreciates and loves her now, 

while as for me ! Oh, mother, what I 

feel for her quite frightens me sometimes ! 
I ask myself what, if I were to lose my 
treasure, I should do ! She is, in truth, 
the only thing I have to love. I do not 
repine at any ill now that I have her to 
<5omfort me. Before, it was a grievance 
that I never saw — because of the high 
frowning mountains — that glorious sight, 
a sunset. Now^ my baby is my sunset, 
sunlight, everything I" 

Mrs. Barham, when she read this letter, 
trembled for her child, fearing that, min- 
gled with such love, there was idolatry. 

" That is the worst of having only one," 
she said to Miss de Beauvoir. "Now 
Isabel, with her half-dozen, runs no risk 
of worshipping them as Madge does this 
frail, golden-haired darling." 

To this remark Cousin Susan answered 
by a contemptuous sniff, and a slight toss 
of her aged head. She considered the For- 
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rest children — and that not without reason 
— as being, one and all, so utterly inferior 
in appearance to Margaret's little daughter 
that to mention them in the same breath 
with that perfect specimen of aristocratic 
babyhood was almost an affront to the 
latter. Still it would not do for Margaret 
to make, however natural the sin might 
be, an idol of little Ida. The time had 
come when lessons in self-denial should be 
taught the child, and Miss de Beauvoir, as 
she sat lonely now, and often pining for 
the pleasant company of her adopted 
daughter, promised herself that, ere two 
days, at farthest, had sped by, she would 
write a letter, full of good advice, to 
Margaret, urging, in the strongest terms, 
on that devoted mother the necessity of 
accustoming her baby betimes to the trials 
and temptations which, in this vale of 
tears, we all have — sooner or later — to 
undergo. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

NEOESSITr PROVES THE PARENT OP INVENTION. 

11 JAEGARBT'S pecuniary anxieties are 
^^^ not at this time confined to those 
with which Walter Donovan is connected, 
for, in consequence, as she believes, of his 
own embarrassments, she has lately re- 
ceived not one shilling from Brian of what 
she justly considers to be her own money. 
To ask him for a " remittance " is beyond 
her courage ; and yet, if only for the small 
charities which she has accustomed the 
poor and the old who live within " visit- 
ing" distance of her home to receive, 
money she must have. 

A "bad population" is the "ill name" 
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which the inhabitants of that wild dis- 
trict have obtained for themselves, and 
Brian, since he has sojourned amongst 
the "poaching, smuggling lot/' has taken 
worse than no pains to render himself a 
favourite with them. 

Harsh and violent language, vexatious 
summonses, and other causes too numerous 
to mention, have, on the contrary, tended 
to make him an object, to those law- 
less men, of absolute hatred ; and, 
amongst the various causes for alarm 
which Margaret, on Brian's account, is 
often condemned to experience, the fear 
lest revenge may oue day take the form of 

assassination is bv no means the least 

■/ 

painfully present to her. 

But she might have spared herself this 
added terror. Lawless though they were, 
and shamefully, in many respects, neglect- 
ed, these poor people were not incapable of 
gratitude ; and Mrs. Effingham's good 
offices among them were too many and too 
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great for the life of one belonging to her 
to run any serious danger at their hands. 
No merit was due to Margaret in that she 
fulfilled the gospel ordinance, and not 
only " visited the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction," but kept herself "unspotted 
from the world." It was in her nature to 
give lavishly, whilst, to be " of the world 
worldly," she underwent in Bastshire no 
temptation. There were, as we know, 
at Greycliffe, so few occupations for her 
leisure hours, that to visit her poorer 
neighbours was a pastime to which she 
often had recourse. 

Very indifferently were those dwellers 
by the " sad sea waves " supplied with this 
world's goods ; they not unfrequently, it 
was said, took unlawful liberties with 
the wreckage which, belonging of right 
to the Lord of the Manor, was washed 
ashore upon the beach. It wrung 
Madge's heart to witness the privations 
to which the marauders were subjected ; 
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but to be thus helpful costs, as we all 
know, money, as well as thought and 
trouble, and, as I beforq said, of the 
" sinews " of charity Margaret found her- 
self deprived. But hers was not a nature, 
health being vouchsafed to her, to despair. 
Although her purse was empty, the brain 
which God had given her was (she thanked 
Him) not devoid of treasure, and on that 
treasure she began, spurred by necessity, 
to draw. Nor did she draw in vain. She 
did not possess a brilliant genius, but her 
little stories — simple ones, and pure, for 
children and young people — were accepted 
gladly, and were rewarded with higher 
payment than their author had dared to 
hope for. 

The occupation, also, of ''writing," 
proved of great advantage. There were 
many hours during which her darling's 
voice was for her hushed to silence, many 
in which the sight of little Ida playing on 
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the carpet did not gladden the fond mo- 
ther's eyes. It was during these hours that 
the latter either wrote, or visited — having 
been sent for — for it was not her habit ta 
intrude upon poor people's privacy — some 
cottage in the neighbourhood. On these 
occasions her absences were often of un- 
certain duration, a circumstance that pro- 
bably gave rise to a discovery which^ 
taken in conjunction with certain memories- 
that were invoked by it, aroused in 
Margaret's mind suspicions as disagree- 
ably dark as they were difficult to lay to* 
rest. 

It was a lovely August afternoon, one of 
those days in which it was her wont (a 
habit well known to the household) ta 
linger to the latest moment out of doors* 
On this especial occasion, however, she, 
tired with her walk under a blazing sun^ 
departed from her usual custom, and 
returned betimes, unperceived, towards 
the house. At no great distance from the 
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building, a tall yew-hedge made,, either 
from sun or wind, a pleasant shelter, and 
beneath it Janet was accustomed very 
frequently to bring her charge. Benches 
were, at intervals, placed upon the not 
over-well-kept turf, and on one of these 
Miss Randall would sit at work whilst 
little Ida rolled on the grass, or gathered 
•daisies at her feet. 

It is behind this hedge that Margaret's 
path lies, and slowly and musingly is she 
BOW pursuing it, wheu she is suddenly 
startled by a sound which makes every 
nerve in her body quiver. For that sound 
is no other than that of a glorious woman's 
voice, singing as, in the listener's estima- 
tion, only one woman can, the touching 
Irish ballad which once, but that was long 
ago, awoke such mingled emotions in her 
breast. As she paused to listen, these 
were the words which fell, poured forth 
with a depth of passion impossible to 
describe, upon her ear — 
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*' Ne'er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night, 
Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of 

morning. 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening's best 

light." 

It is the very same — there is no mis- 
taking it — which, on that summer night at 
Oakden, had called forth the various com- 
ments o£ her father's guests, amongst 
whom had been — ah, me ! — the man who 
is now her husband ! As she listens, 
vividly there comes back to her the echo of 
his strange words, and, the door that leads 
to doubt once opened, memory pours in 
with sluice-like rapidity her quota of 
convincing evidence. How energetically 
he, on that memorable night, spoke in 
defence of the wandering minstrel's morals, 
and (ah ! could it be that he had brought 
a *'love" of earlier days to live beneath 
his roof?) how absolutely determined he 
had been that Janet Eandall should be- 
come their servant ! And, as she moves 
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onwards — totteringly, for she feels shaken 
to the very centre of her being by this 
fell discovery — some singular association 
of ideas brings before her mental vision 
the young man, known to Walter Donovan 
as Eustace FoUett, who twice, at the mere 
mention of her name, had shown such un- 
mistakeable signs of agitation. Could he, 
she asks herself, be this singing woman's 
brother? And can she, this Janet who 
has gained — Alas ! she cannot hide from 
herself the truth that so it is — such power 
over Brian, be the " Lucy " of whom Lord 
Walter spoke ? 

Long she ponders— far too long for her 
own mental peace, and she is thinking, 
wondering still, when Morgan, the one 
person near her now in whom she trusts, 
enters her room to say that the Colonel 
has returned, and that dinner will be on 
the table immediately. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVL 

A STRANGE DISOOVBBY. 

SUMMER had loDg since been over, and 
the chilly days of October were draw- 
ing near, when one evening, just before 
bidding Margaret '* good night," Colonel 
Efl&ngham, holding the ''flat candlestick" 
still in his hand — the candle being lighted, 
and Madge's fingers extended to receive 
it — said hurriedly, and as if desirous of 
*' getting the business over without a row," 
" By the by, there is one thing I have 
been wanting to say to you. Now don't 
cuss and swear," (this was a favourite joke 
of Brian's, induced probably by his wife's 
silent and never-failing submission to his 
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decrees) ; " but I have made up my mind 
that we can do perfectly well without 
Morgan; Janet can wait upon you " 

Margaret, completely taken aback by 
this sudden announcement, is, for once, 
guilty of the folly of taking her own part, 

'* Oh, no, no," she entreats. "Do not — 
— pray do not send poor Morgan away; 
she is such — such a friend, Brian !" and, as 
she thus pleads, she lays her hand upon 
the strong arm from which dangles the 
candlestick, the while drops of melted wax 
falling unheeded on the carpet. 

" I don't know anything about her being 
a friend/' Colonel Bfl&ngham, who is long- 
ing to cut the interview short, says ; " but 
we can't, and that's the long and the short 
of it, afford to keep her. Now there is no 
use howling," he, seeing she is about to 
speak again, adds. " The woman is to go, 
ind there is an end of it," 

As he utters the fell decree, Margaret 
fancies that she sees in the expression of 
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his working features something that is 
unusual there. Is it irresolution — a sense 
that he is being guilty of an unfeeling 
deed — which has caused that unaccus- 
tomed look (one which was almost softness) 
to steal over his hard hirsute face ? The 
answer comes not, but the mere idea — the 
hope that she may by loving submission 
soften his heart towards her— is sufficient 
to arouse in her breast the determination 
to make no further effort to avert from 
herself the impending calamity. She has 
not now for the first time to learn that the 
need of ready money is often great, and 
that retrenchment is sorely needed. Pain- 
fully and often had the duty of discharging 
Morgan been present to her mind. A 
considerable expense would be saved if 
she could bring herself to dispense with 
the good woman's services ; but then, how 
could she do without her ? Morgan was, 
as she had truly said, a *' friend," and in 
that wild and desolate place she would 
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feel doubly, trebly alone, if this tried and 
faithful attendant were no longer near 
her. 

Never had the craving for kindness, and 
the longing for even a little of the affec- 
tion for which she would always have been 
so intensely grateful, risen up within her sa 
passionately as now. If he would only be 
good to her — only be as he had been in 
the early days of their marriage — Margaret 
at that moment felt that she could forget 
the past — her fears, her suspicions, his 
want of love, his neglect, and even (per^ 
haps) the mystery with which Janet Ran- 
dall was surrounded. 

" Oh, Brian !" she cried, and in her voice 
there was a ring of despair, for well she 
felt the utter fruitlessness of her appeal, 
** what have I done that you should treat 
me so ? I am so lonely, so unhappy ! I 
know that Morgan ought to go, and I will 
not ask to keep her ; but oh, Brian, dear 
Brian, he kind to me. I have done nothing. 
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have I, to make you give me up ? I am 
jour wife still, and I do not ask for love, 
only for kindness. Surely — surely you 
will give me that !" 

For a inoment he is silent, his eyes 
fixed upon her white, imploring face; 
then, with a slight shrug of his shoul- 
ders, and the cold remark of, " I think 
jou have taken leave of your senses, " 
he places the dripping candlestick on the 
table, and leaves his unhappy wife to her 
reflections. 

It is then that, for the first time, the 
idea that Brian is perhaps scarcely re- 
flponsible for his actions, flashes across 
Margaret's brain. The thought is so very 
terrible that for a passing moment her own 
senses seem to reel beneath its pressure, 
but, as the idea becomes gradually more 
familiar to her mind, it appears divested of 
half its horrors. There is no disgrace in 
being what the world calls insane, and 
Margaret has known more than once the 
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bitter feeling — as regards Brian's words 
and deeds — of shame ! 

*' Had he been himself," she now repeats 
to herself, " he never would have said and 
done such things," and mentally referring 
to the occasions when, as I have just said, 
the flush of mortification at conduct so 
contrary to that which would once have 
been his, had risen to her cheek, the idea 
of his irresponsibility consoles her. 

She calls to mind all that Mr. Ansdell 
had said about the necessity of curbing a 
temper so dangerously passionate, and a 
will so marvellously constituted as was 
Brian's, and the bitterness with which his 
last cold, cutting words, spoken in answer 
to her piteous prayer, had filled her breast 
died utterly away. That he was anything 
but happy she had long ago perceived, and 
ardently had she longed for power equal 
to her wish to take the burden which op- 
pressed him on herself. 

The belief that his pecuniary needs were 
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a source of worry to him had of late gained 
ground, and recently — very recently — it 
had struck her as possible that the woman 
calling herself Janet, but of whose identity 
with the " Lucy " of young FoUett's story 
she was now almost convinced, possessed 
over him some hidden power, some not to 
be shaken off ascendancy, which was tell- 
ing, not upon his health of body, but on 
the vigour and potentiality of his mind. 
Since her eyes had been gradually opened 
to the reality of what was passing around 
her, it had been apparent to Margaret that 
Brian — one of whose especial character- 
istics it was that of the sensation of fear he 
seemed incapable — decidedly stood in awe 
of Janet Randall. Never by any chance 
did he act in opposition to her will. The 
violence of his temper was never apparent 
in her presence, and, whilst often wanting 
in good manners towards his wife, to Janet 
he was ever courteous, forbearing, and 
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considerate. Often did Margaret lose her- 
self in conjectures as to the raisons dkre of 
this state of things. The woman was il- 
literate, unrefined in manner, and possessed 
of a will and temper as determined and as 
violent as his own. But there was this 
marked difference between them, namely, 
that Janet held her passions well in hand, 
and was gifted with a serpent's cunning, 
whereas Brian's nature was a thoroughly 
open one, a peculiarity in which a woman, 
crafty as was Janet, doubtless found her 
account. 

More than once, at this period of her 
life, did Alan Carruthers's warning words 
come home to Madge. ''He will find, 
perhaps, some day," he said, "a woman 
whose fierce temper, and whose strength 
of will, are capable of dominating even 
him." And then he had gone on to tell 
her of a man, once his familiar friend, and 
whom he had believed as incapable of com- 
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mitting an act of injustice, cruelty, or 
meanness as human soul could be, but 
who, falling under the baleful influence 
of a violent, vindictive, and heartless wo- 
man, had become so changed a character 
that, as Alan wound up his tale by saying, 
" it is too sad to think how low a .fine 
brave nature such as his has fallen." 

It was clear now to Margaret that the 
woman, foreshadowed by Alan Carruthers, 
was the one who was now blighting her life, 
and, as she believed, aiding to drive Brian 
on the dreary Road to mental Ruin. For 
what, to a mind constituted as was his, 
could be more terrible than the sense of 
serfdom — truly a moral bondage — in 
which, as it appeared to Margaret, he was 
held ? There are wild animals who cannot, 
so free is their desperate nature, be 
reduced by man to tameness and submis- 
sion, and of this kind was Brian BflSng- 
ham ; he had been taken in the toils, and 
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now was stoutly held, but the strong 
chain 

^' Ate, with a burning cold, into his veins, 

And wrought there painful evil for the time to come.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A BASH EBSOLVE. 

T)UT whilst the woman whose happiness 
-*^ and welfare are to him objects of 
such vital importance, is thus wearing out 
her young life in bitter sadness, and in 
anxious thought for the morrow, what, the 
reader may ask, is the present whereabouts 
of Alan Carruthers ? We have seen how 
Principle, together with his unselfish love 
for Margaret Effingham, had, as regarded 
her, guided, since her marriage, his every 
action. With the hope of at least weaken- 
ing the influence which the vivid memory 
of her face and form held over him, he 
had, as we know, undertaken journeys to 
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far distant lands, and had there devoted 
his attention to subjects the knowledge of 
which might eventually aid him in advanc- 
ing the welfare of his fellow-creatures — a 
duty very early in his life recognized by 
Alan as one which it behoved any man 
and woman to whom had been given 
^Halents" — whether those talents lay in 
the brain or in the purse, or haply, as in 
his own case, in both — religiously, and to 
the best of their power, to fulfil. He was 
in Parliament now, having been returned 
on Liberal principles, about a month pre- 
viously, for a Western borough. By Mar- 
garet the intelligence of his Election had 
been read, in the daily paper that reached 
Oreycliffe, with pleasure, but by Miss 
de Beauvoir the letter that told of Mr. 
Carruthers' success was perused with a 
bitterness only to be accounted for by her 
unceasing regret that the new Member for 
Dorrington had not succeeded in the 
object of his dearest wish — the wish, 

f2 
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namely, of obtaiDing her godchild for his^ 
wife. 

The old lady is in the south of France 
now, having been induced early in Septem- 
ber to take charge of an invalid niece, to- 
whom the air of Switzerland had been recom- 
mended by her doctor. Noticeable benefits 
from the change there had been none, 
but Miss de Beauvoir, haviug once adven- 
tured herself upon the, to her, unknown 
regions of *'the Continent," seemed re- 
solved, for the present, at least, to remain 
abroad. She was, if the truth must be 
told, not in very good humour with the 
state of things at home. Oakden, together 
with its inmates, had, since Margaret'^ 
chair had stood empty within its walls^ 
become daily more distasteful to her, and 
gladly would she have removed herself 
elsewhere, had a respectable pretext for 
such a change been possible. Margaret,, 
too, had both grieved and disappointed 
her. Prone to jealousy, as we know this 
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worthy lady to be, it will hardly excite 
surprise to know that the refusal on Mar- 
garet's part to entirely confide in her had 
greatly hurt and disappointed the afEec- 
*tionate, but somewhat unreasonable, old 
woman. Miserly, as she was by most 
persons considered, and great as was her 
dislike, for the expenditure of small sums, 
to open her purse-strings, she would, 
for Margaret's sake, and to save her from 
privation and anxiety, have, at any mo- 
ment, given largely of her substance. 
With intentions such as these in her mind, 
and entertaining at the same time an 
intense dislike towards the man for whose 
sake Madge was thus bravely loyal, it was 
only natural that, in her angry disappoint- 
ment, she should fail to appreciate at its 
full value Mrs. Effingham's admirable 
reticence. 

In this mood of mind it was that Miss de 
JBeauvoir left England, and Margaret, when 
she heard that so much both of land and 
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sea divided her from her old friend, felt, 
if possible, still more keenly the loneliness 
of her lot. 

Alan CaiTuthers had now established 
himself in his own pretty home in Fox- 
fordshire. The estate was not a large 
one, and its management gave him but 
little necessary occupation. He had no 
taste for farming, and but little for what 
is called " general " society. Reading and 
painting — for he was an accomplished 
artist — took up much of his time, but the 
life he had lately lived rendered entire 
solitude and the constant and exclusive 
companionship of his own thoughts not a 
little burdensome to him. Memories of 
Margaret, and conjectures as to what 
might be that dear one's present condi- 
tion of trial — for, tried in some way, Alan 
was full sure she must be — would arise ta 
torture and unhinge him ; the recollection 
of their last parting, when some inward 
voice had whispered to his heart that, for 
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the first time, she had caught an inkling, 
faint and fugitive doubtless, of the sleep- 
less passion which burned in his veins for 
her, would flash unbidden across his brain, 
and startle him into a sense of his own 
shortcomings. 

Not as yet had he done enough to 
exorcise the tempting vision. In his 
loneliness there was, he told himself, 
danger. At present, Margaret and he 
were from each other far apart, but need 
this be always so? Might not the day 
come when cruel wrong, neglect, or fell 
discovery, might prove too much for one 
so sensitive and delicate to bear, and 
then — ah ! the very flush of wild, glad 
hope which rose to Alan's broad forehead 
at the thought, awoke at the same time 
his trembling fear lest Margaret's climax 
of discontent should prove to him an 
"opportunity" which to resist he would 
have no strength ! 

It was the frequent recurrence, and daily 
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increasing strength, of these involuntary 
self-tormentinga, these lookings forward to 
a possible time of which it took away his 
breath only to think, that at length drove 
Alan Carruthers to consider seriously a 
project which had more than once mo- 
mentarily presented itself to his mind as a 
remedy — safeguard — call it what you will 
— against the '' weakness which so easily 
beset him." 

This remedy was, indeed, one that ought 
not to be lightly or inconsiderately adopt- 
ed, for it was neither more nor less than 
marriage! With a wife to occupy his 
thoughts, engage his affections, and be 
the companion of his now lonely hours, 
he would surely be secure against the en- 
croachment of Margaret's long-loved image 
on his mental communings. The void which 
now existed would be filled, and all peril- 
ous contingencies, as regarded himself and 
the wife of Brian Effingham, provided 
against. 
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No sooner had lie decided on this course 
than his mind naturally turned towards 
the only girl with whom he had ever been 
on terms that even approached to intimacy, 
and this girl was no other than Kathleen 
O'Eeilly. Never had a feeling stronger 
than a passing one of admiration for her 
youthful freshness, and of a certain sweet 
purity that seemed to wrap Lina round as 
with a veil, been excited in his breast for 
the ex-M.P/s young daughter. Thorough- 
ly good, and modest, and high-principled 
did he know her to be. She had been 
kept from the very knowledge of evil, 
and, being naturally of a calm and equal 
temperament, there was but little danger 
of her being carried away by impulse, or 
induced by the strength of her own feel- 
ings to commit acts of folly which she 
might afterwards bitterly repent. 

To Kathleen O'Eeilly's marked contrast 
— a contrast which was as decided in per- 
son as in character — to Margaret Effing- 
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ham, might be, perhaps, traced one of the 
former's chief advantages in Alan Carru- 
thers' eyes. It was his object never, if pos- 
sible, to be reminded of the soft and yield- 
ing, yet withal high-spirited, woman whose 
every impulse was as high and generous as 
her principles were, alas! unfixed, and whose 
good resolves were as wavering and unsta- 
ble as the winds. An infinitely safer wife 
than this young, thoughtless creature was 
the well brought up and quiet girl who, 
after but little deliberation with himself, 
Alan fixed upon as the future partner of 
his joys and sorrows. Without being in 
the least a vain or a self-satisfied man, he 
nevertheless felt no misgivings as to the 
success of his projected suit. His position 
was an assured one, and of this world's 
goods he had enough and to spare ; more- 
over, there had been that in Kathleen's 
manner towards himself which, shy girl 
though she was, had been sufficiently 
indicative of the fact that any advances on 
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his part would be, by her, not frowningljr 
received. 

Alan Carruthers' home, Woodhill bv 
name, is about ten miles distant from The 
Limes, and, after the resolution to which 
the new M.P. has arrived, his horse's 
head is much more often than it had 
been before turned in the direction of the 

m 

Villa. The greeting which he there meets 
with is invariably, from the whole family, 
a cordial one, and gradually he finds himself 
drifting, slowly and unexcitedly, towards 
the end. Drifting — ah, me I — so surely to- 
wards " the ocean of Wedlock," on which — 

" Through billows of woe, and beams of joy," 

he and the woman for whom, at the pre* 
sent moment, he feels no particle of love, 
will sail away in their frail bark either all 
in all, or worse than nothing, to each 
other ! 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

LINA IS FOUND WANTING. 

**' Q< you have never tried to ride, or, 
^ rather, I should perhaps say, have 
never wished to ride? You would very 
likely delight in being on horseback, if you 
were once to begin. It would be a new 
pleasure." 

"Perhaps — if I were not afraid; but I 
feel sure I should be. Horses do such 
dreadful things," says Kathleen, and there 
is not on her lip the faintest ghost of a 
smile as she utters this sweeping charge 
against the equine race. 

Alan Carruthers, on the contrary, who 
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is walking with his would-be future fiancee 
— Mrs. O'Beilly being prudently seated on 
a garden-chair, almost within earshot of 
the speakers — laughs pleasantly. 

" I wonder," he rejoins, " what has given 
jou so bad an opinion of the best-natured 
— dogs, of course, excepted — four-footed 
creatures that exist? There are bad as 
well as good among them, as is the case 
with all created things ; but most of their 
faults, and is it not so with us human 
beings ? can be traced to their education. 
* Train up a colt in the way he should go,, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it,' is a maxim as true of a horse as of a 
boy." 

Kathleen, whose belief in every syllable 
contained in the Bible is as entire as it is 
unreasoning, and who has never heard a 
passage from its pages quoted without due 
reverence before, colours violently as Alan, 
totally unaware that he has been guilty of a 
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misdemeanour, looks into her serious face, 
expecting, as is but natural, a reply. 
None, however, comes, and he continues 
quietly to follow up his own train of 
thought. 

" It is melancholy," he says, '* to think 
how often blame, and not only blame, but 
dislike and strong prejudice, are felt 
against a completely innocent creature, 
whilst the really guilty get off scot-free. 
Look at a donkey now — an ' obstinate 
brute,' the poor little fellow, as he rubs 
his rider's leg against a wall, and generally 
misbehaves himself, is called, whilst the 
ill-conditioned savage whose blows and 
curses early crushed out what was good in 
the small creature's nature, and left in it 
only a burning desire to be avenged upon 
its tormentor — man — is left out altogether 
from the category of offenders." 

These remarks, spoken from the heart, 
albeit the object of them is nothing more 
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important than an ass, produce a smile on 
Lina's moist red lips. 

''I think a young donkey such a dear 
thing," she — ^with sweet simplicity — ^re- 
sponds; but Alan is engrossed with his 
subject, and pays no apparent attention to 
the absence of the power o£ consecutive 
reasoning which the remark just uttered 
implies. 

" And it is the same with children," he 
continues. " Those who are frightened 
by undue severity into the telling of lies, 
and the more commonly met with ones 
who, from over-indulgence, become offen- 
sively troublesome, and are objects of 
annoyance to ourselves, we are apt to 
abuse without stint, and look upon as 
pests and torments, whfereas it is on the 
parents that we should visit our displeas- 
ure, and not on the innocent though un- 
pleasant creatures, who, through no fault 
of theirs, have been made what they are." 

Again the same sweet but inexpressive 
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smile parts Lina O'Reilly's pretty lips, and 
again, but this time more forcibly, she 
enunciates an opinion. 

" Spoilt children certainly are very tire- 
some," she says. "Only last week Lady 
Derwent called with her little boy, and he 
banged everything about, and threw papa's 
hat into the mud, whilst she seemed to think 
that everything the child did was perfect." 

Once again, and this time Alan did not 
fail to recognize the fact, Lina had missed 
the ''point" of his discourse. From his 
reasoning she had drawn no deduction, 
and Carruthers, who had on that morning 
set out from Woodhill with a vague pur- 
pose of more closely following up his suit, 
felt himself, for a passing moment, thrown 
back upon the state of mind which had 
been his before any idea of " courting " Lina 
had entered his brain. She was a nice girl, 
and a good, but as a companion she would, 
he told himself, be worse than useless, and, 
as I have just said, Alan well-nigh, at that 
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juncture felt that it would behove him to 
think no more — as a wife — of Lina 
O'Reilly. 

But a glance at the pure, fresh face 
produced — momentarily, at least — a con- 
trary effect. In it he saw, or fancied that 
he did so, ^ softness which might be born 
of some latent feeling towards himself, 
and if this were 50 — Well, he would try 
again, would introduce another, and per- 
haps, for her, a more exciting topic of 
conversation. His last venture had evi- 
dently been a mistake. It had probably 
not been her habit to discuss causes and 
effects, and he had been unwise to open out 
new ground thus suddenly. These were 
amongst the thoughts, occupying about a 
minute of time, which induced him to say, 

*' I was surprised to hear of Miss de 
Beauvoir's departure from Oakden. One 
can hardly imagine her going abroad like 
other people. She always seemed so 
methodical — so wedded to routine, and to 
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the having everything about her — ^books 
and work and writing — in the same place, 
without being disturbed or changed in the 
very slightest manner. I never heard 
either that she was especially attached to 
the niece for whose benefit she has made 
this exertion, and I cannot help thinking 
that it is the loss, to her, of Mrs. Effing- 
ham's companionship which is the real 
cause of this sudden move." 

He pauses for a response, and Lina, 
who feels called upon to say something, 
remarks (as he thinks) drily, and as if 
under protest, 

" I daresay that Miss de Beau voir was 
much attached to Miss Barham ; but this 
invalid young lady is a nearer relation, and 
I suppose her aunt thought it right to take 
her where she was ordered to go." 

"Probably;" and then, after a short 
pause, "You did not see much, I think, 
of Miss Barham whilst you and she were 
neighbours. 1 have wondered sometimes 
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that it should have been so. There can 
be but little difference in your ages, and 
you would have found her society a great 
acquisition. She is — or rather was, poor 
thing, for I fear her lot in life is not a 
happy one — such a joyous creature, and, 
although her education had been rather 
neglected, her natural intelligence made 
up for all deficiencies. A companion of 
her own age would have been a great boon 
to her, and I have more than once heard 
her regret that, for some unexplainable 
cause, there was no intimacy between 

you." 

It was fortunate for Lina that she was 
saved, by the sudden entrance of Mr. 
O'Reilly on the scene, from the necessity 
of replying to these rather inconvenient 
questionings. She would have found it 
diflBcult to explain the circumstances at- 
tendant on the coldness and distance 
which between bright Madge Barham and 
herself had always, as Alan had truly re- 

g2 
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marked, existed. The decree that so ifc 
was to be had issued from her mother s 
lips, and its justice Lina had never thought 
of questioning. It was clear now to her 
that Mr. Carruthers — a gentleman who 
stood so high both in her parents' opinion 
and that of everyone who knew him — con* 
sidered that wrong and injustice had been, 
by this avoidance, done to Margaret Bar^ 
ham ; and not only was Miss O'Reilly's 
sense of rectitude — which was strong- 
stirred within her by this novel view of 
the case, but the difl&culty which she would 
find in clearing up this delicate matter 
became at once apparent to her mind. 
Surely, she said to herself, it was for 
those who gave the edict to vindicate its 
justice, and she was searching, apparently 
in vain, for some means of evading a 
direct reply, when, to her relief/ she saw 
advancing — his broad Panama hat upon 
his head, and a pruning-knife in his hand 
— ^her father. 
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His object in breaking up the iete-a'tete 
was to invite Mr. Carruthers to remain 
and dine at The Limes. It was Saturday, 
and " Bliss " was certainly coming: Per- 
haps, too, Tom Do] an might put in an 
appearance. 

" Poor little fellow ! he is growing old," 
the Eight Honourable kindly said, "but 
he has a note or two in his voice still. 
Each time he comes, I fear, though, that 
it will be his last visit ; so if you want to 
see, and perhaps to hear him sing once 
more, you had better make up your mind 
to remain my guest this evening." 

Which, being thus pressed, and the 
motive urged being a potent one, Alan 
Carruthers did. Only once in his life had 
he had the good fortune to listen to the 
^' music spoken " which came fresh from 
the heart of the Irish bard. For many a 
day did the one song which on that well- 
remembered evening he had heard haunt 
his memory. Margaret was sitting next 
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to him as he listened, and as the last 
words of the inspiriting melody broke from 
the bard's impassioned lips, he could see 
her breath come short, and her bosom 
heave and fall in sympathetic unison with 
the poet's bright ideas. 

" With golden key Wealth thought 
To pass — ^but 'twould not do ; 
Whilst Wit a diamond bought 

Which cut his bright way through !" 

So sang — in a feeble voice, it is true, but 
one the melody and feeling of which awoke 
in every impressionable breast an answer- 
ing thrill — Tom Dolan, on that summer 
evening long ago, while bright eyes glisten- 
ed and tender hearts went out towards the 
old man lovingly. And now he was going 
very surely (for, as the proverb says, " The 
young may^ but the old must die ") where 
the sweet voice would be no longer heard, 
and where no well-loved plaudits could 
reach his ears. So Alan, nothing loth, re- 
mained at the villa, to which pleasant 
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abode there drove up, about the hour of 
six, a carriage containing the two additions 
to their party of whom Mr. O'Eeilly had 
spoken. 

A heavy-looking man, bloated and dull 
of aspect, was now the Jerningham Bliss 
whose brilliant wit and wondrous powers 
of mimicry had been wont, but a very few 
years since, to set every table at which 
he was a guest "in a roar." No life was 
there now, and no energy, in his aspect; 
prematurely old he appeared, for the cares 
of life weighed heavily upon his mind, and 
he, alas! had had recourse to stronger 
waters than were good for him, to drown 
them. Tom Dolan, on the contrary, looked 
younger than his seventy odd years of life, 
and contributed during dinner his quota 
to the general entertainment. Only once, 
on the contrary, did the quondam wit say 
anything that reminded his hearers of his 
past triumphs, and that once was but a 
feeble reflection of the past, and was called 
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forth by one amongst many of Mrs. 
O'Reilly's extremely injudicious but per- 
severingly repeated efforts to turn him 
from the errors of his ways. 

" Oh ! Mr. Bliss," she, with a sigh, after 
the cloth was removed, said, *' there are but 
three words which in this life we ought to 
deem of consequence, only three that will be 
useful to us in the life which is to come." 

" Ah !" responded Bliss, quickly, and with 
a forward movement of the decanters, '* I 
suppose you mean ' Pass the bottle !'" and, 
having so said, he subsided into silence, 
and Mrs. O'Reilly was, I think, justified in 
her conclusion that the friend of the house, 
and her husband's prime favourite, was 
nearly— if not indeed quite — ** given over 
to a reprobate mind." 

Again Alan is in the pretty picturesque 
drawing-room, and again is the gifted Irish- 
man preparing — for he has not been able 
to resist the general entreaty — to warble 
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"one only song." Seated at the piano, 
whilst the touching voice, feebler still, but 
redolent of its own old charm, breathes 
forth that exquisite song, *' They know not 
my heart," he glances round (for his 
country's gallantry, and the pleasant flat- 
teries with which he used to beguile the 
*' fair," are not yet extinct within him) at 
the young girl who is standing near, and, 
in doing so, seems to point meaningly the 
soft, passionate words he sings. 

*' No — ^beaming with light as those young features are, 
There's a light round thy heart which is lovelier far; 
It is not that cheek — 'tis the soul dawning clear 
Thro* its innocent blush makes thy beauty so dear ; 
As the sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 
Is look'd up to the more because heaven is there." 

The last words died away with a linger- 
ing sadness that was full of pathos on the 
ear, and for a moment or two, touched and 
charmed, the audience paid the singer the 
true compliment of silence — a silence that 
was, however, soon broken ^by Lina, who, 
in a voice which, never musical, was not 
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now in the least degree softened by emo- 
tion, said, 

** Oh, how pretty ! Won't you sing 
another ? — ' Eemember the glories of Brian 
the brave ' is one of my favourites. Mr. 
Carruthers, you are the stranger; won't 
you try to persuade Mr. Dolan to give 
us one more song ?" 

But not only did the poet prove inexor- 
able, but Alan turned a deaf ear to the 
young lady's adjurations; she had, in 
truth, although she guessed it not, allowed 
him to perceive a great defect in her 
nature. A girl, he told himself, who 
possessed in her mental constitution the 
slightest atom of sensitiveness or strength 
of feeling could not have heard unmoved 
that touching melody. As he rode home 
that night, the thought recurred to him in 
double force, and he all but determined 
that — come what would — Lina O'Reilly 
should never be his wife. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TOO GOOD BY HALF. 

" T)UT do you really believe that there 
-■-^ is any truth in the report ? Such 
a marriage could hardly be, I think, for 
Mr. Carruthers' happiness. Of course 
she is very good, everyone knows that, but 
the mere goodness of Lina O'Reilly will 
not, I fear, be enough for one so gifted 
and so exacting as our friend." 

The words are Margaret's, and this enun- 
ciation of opinion is addressed to her sister- 
in-law Mignonette EflBngham, who has, 
with difficulty, obtained permission to pay 
a visit to Greycliffe. The girl, who was 
warmly attached to her brother's wife, had 
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grown anxious regarding the state of 
affairs in that far-off home. She had her 
own ideas regarding the extreme difl&culty 
of living — peaceably that is — with Brian, 
and to see how far poor Madge was en- 
abled to bear bravely her cross was her 
ohief inducement for this not unopposed 
move. The girl's judgment was ripe, and, 
unlike others of her family, she — her 
opinions not being warped by any pre-con- 
ceived or afterwards imbibed dislike to her 
sister-in-law — was enabled to see matters, 
as regarded the ill-assorted menage^ in their 
true light. It was her avowed opinion that, 
in order to live what is called *' comforta- 
bly" with Brian, his wife must possess 
qualities which, in a loveable woman's 
category of merits, do not, as a rule, exist. 
The exception to this rule was certainly not 
the sensitive, loving, and impulsive crea- 
ture who, as Nettie very quickly perceived, 
had lost, if, indeed, she had ever possessed 
it, the power to help herself, and who, by 
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the perversest of Fates, had been deliv- 
ered over, bound and impotent, . into tha 
strong hands of a man who, alas I retained 
no longer the power, even though he had 
the will, to control himself. 

It was her firm conviction, not only that 
so it was, but that her brother's once 
vigorous brain had become, from some in- 
scrutable cause, strangely weakened, that 
had induced the unselfish girl to ask for 
and obtain her parent's consent to visit 
Greycliffe. 

To no living soul had she ever hinted at 
her fears regarding Brian, but her affec- 
tion for Margaret, and the high esteem in 
which she held her brother's wife, had led 
her to doubt certain accusations brought 
against her by him when he was last afc 
Harts well. Time was — but that time had 
now, she feared, passed away for ever — 
when to utter an untruth would have been, 
for Brian, morally impossible, and the 
mind within him must, she told herself, be 
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fearfully off its balance before one to whom 
honour and veracity had formerly been as 
sacred things could, in cold blood, be guilty 
of a falsehood. 

In addition to the kindly purpose I have 
before mentioned, there existed, as a rea- 
son for Nettie's journey, a wish to clear 
Margaret from the stigma which her own 
husband had thrown upon her. The time 
of year, and her own not over-robust 
health, were reasons which had been 
strongly urged against her perseverance 
in what Lady Brentwood called her " mad 
resolve," but Mignonette, in spite of all 
opposition, remained firm, and therefore it 
is that we find her seated, one rainy 
Autumn day, over the fire in the big 
cheerless drawing-room, the size and dis- 
comfort of which Margaret has endeavour- 
ed to mitigate by means of a folding- 
screen placed within a yard of the wide, 
old-fashioned hearth. 
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Nettie, whose small feet are planted on 
one of the ''dogs" which grace the fire- 
place, seems, at first, in no haste to reply 
to the question with which this chapter 
opens, but after awhile she says, musingly, 

*' Maybe it is a case of 'liking' being 
promoted by contraries ; but, after all, they 
may not be so Hi-matched as we imagine 
them to be. As regards the truth of the 
Report, I can only say that he is often, 
very often, at The Limes, and that the 
only time he called at the General's, with 
whom, you know, I was staying, he seemed 
anything but happy. Not at all, in short, 
like himself. Either he had had diflBculty 
in obtaining his own consent, and did not 
feel especially rejoiced at his success, or 
Miss Lina had forgotten that day — a very 
unlikely thing, I admit — to be gracious. 
Any way, his air was very far removed 
from that which one imagines to belong 
to a contented and thriving wooer." 
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Margaret, who is a very woman as re- 
gards many of her sex's weaknesses, is 
far from sorrowing over this intelligence. 
But small liking has she for Lina O'Reilly, 
and although she would, of course, be 
delighted to hear that her old friend and 
admirer was about to be happily married, 
yet that her former puritanical neighbour 
should be instrumental in bringing about 
this charming result was a circumstance 
that was far from chiming in pleasantly 
with her wishes; 

" I hope he will be happy, let him marry 
whom he will," she, with a half -sigh, says, 
" but I am quite sure that, with that girl, 
he never could be so." 

"'Never! She is so prim, so dreadfully 
right-minded l" 

" Oh, Nettie !" laughs Margaret. '' How 
wicked we both are! Fancy! The only 
charge which we seem able to bring 
against this unlucky Kathleen is that she 
is too good ! But come, have you nothing 
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else to tell me ? No other probable mar- 
riage, in which I may be interested, to 
announce ?" 

''None, excepting Lord Patrick Dono- 
van's — an old story, almost, now. The 
girl, Miss Curtis, is a regular demoiselle 
Kilmansegg. She is plain, they say, 
and dull and good ; three admirable 
qualities in the wife of a man so notori- 
ously volage as Lord Patrick. You do not 
know him, I think ; but I heard you talk 
about his brother Walter, and of his con- 
stant attention to your good old aunt." 

" Yes, he was very kind," Margaret says, 
absently, for her thoughts are elsewhere ; 
they having wandered swiftly away to the 
possibility that fortunate Lord Patrick will 
now, at once, release her from the heavy 
incubus of his brother's debt. " Very 
kind," she repeats, and, then with an effort 
at collecting her scattered senses, she adds, 
" Let us take a look, dear, at the weather. 
I see a small break in the clouds, so, 

VOL. III. H 
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perhaps, after luncheon, we may be able 
to breathe a little of the outer air." 

But in this hope they are disappointed. 
** Clearing up '* for that day, at least, is 
soon proved to be a vain imagining ; and, 
indeed, Nettie had been but a very short 
time at Greycliffe, when she thoroughly 
made up her mind that there the French 
proverb might be reversed, for not only as 
regarded weather, but in other and still 
more important respects — les jours se pas^ 
saient, et se ressemblaient trap. Alone, always, 
with ''rough weather" both inside the 
house and out of it ! No prospect beyond 
the windows save that of a wildly-tossing 
sea, and of closely enfolding heights from 
beyond which no single neighbour ever 
comes to break, even occasionally, the 
dreary monotony of her life! With a 
husband whose existence, as part and 
parcel of this terrible home, was — instead of 
being a blessing and a solace — a source of 
daily fear and trial to her, truly the only 
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marvel is, mused Nettie, that any woman, 
but more especially one so sensitive and 
excitable as was Margaret, should be able to 
endure, without breaking down under the 
strain, an existence so in every way joyless 
and intolerable. 

But there is yet, to Mignonette's think- 
ing, another and a still more baneful 
cause than those which I have just men- 
tioned for the deep lines that care 
and sorrow have traced upon Madge's 
whilom joyous face. She cannot, Nettie 
feels, be an ignorant and unnoticing 
spectator of the influence which the wo- 
man Eandall has obtained over her hus- 
band — an influence which Ida's nurse 
obtrusively, and on every possible occasion, 
parades before her mistress's eyes ; whilst, 
to that kind and ever considerate mistress, 
she frequently behaves with a degree of 
rude imperiousness which causes Nettie's 
blood to boil within her veins. 

Once, and only once, she ventured to 

h2 
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speak to her sister on the subject of 
Janet Eandall, and on the power of which 
she had contrived to possess herself ; but 
Madge, loyal to the back-bone to her hus- 
band, would say no answering word. 

" She is conscientious in her duties, and 
is very attentive to Ida," was all the 
response which Mignonette could obtain^ 
but none the less carefully did she watch 
the woman's conduct, and endeavour to- 
obtain, from her observations thereupon, 
proofs of the evil she suspected. 

But Nettie's laudable attempts to benefit 
her suffering sister-in-law are ere long 
frustrated. Naturally delicate, the effects 
of boisterous weather, and of too great 
confinement to the house — a house which, 
with the exception of her much-loved little 
niece, contains no single element of happi- 
ness — soon begin to tell upon Nettie's 
looks and health. She grows pale and 
languid, whilst a short but very constant 
cough proclaims aloud that mischief -is 
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going on within. Mrs. Effingham is the 
first to perceive the evil, and the first, also, 
to insist upon the remedy. Mignonette, 
grievous as will be the pang of parting 
with her, must, without delay, take leave 
of Greycliffe, carrying with her, as the 
poor soul who is to be left behind says, tear- 
fully, her tenderest love and blessing. 
Gladly would Nettie — so full was her heart 
of love and pity — have remained at her 
self -assigned and, for her, dangerous post ; 
but Margaret refused to accept the sacri- 
fice. Already it might, she feared, be 
found that they had dallied too long with 
the peril, and that the seeds of disease might, 
through the lingering of a few weeks only 
in a climate so trying, have been sown in 
Mignonette's constitution. And so, with 
many tears on both sides, they bade each 
other farewell, and Margaret, more than 
ever alonej for she missed bright Nettie 
sorely, was left, during the long, cold 
months of winter, to bear — not always 
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patiently, I fear — her heavy cross, and to 
take from hour to hour j&nishing lessons 
in the most difficult of arts — the art, that 
is, which the Yankee poet strives to impress 
upon our constant notice, when he says — 

*' Learn to labour and to wait." 

'Tis a hard, as well as " a mad world, my 
masters," and, taking into consideration the 
very shadowy hopes and extremely scant 
information as regards another which have 
been vouchsafed to us, is it not our " wis- 
est, best, discreetest" course to imitate as 
far as in us lies 

" The soft, meek, humble, tranquil spirit 
Of the first true gentleman that ever breathed?" 

This Madge set herself resolutely to do^ 
but " most things were against her," more 
especially the "flesh," which, though the 
spirit worked with a *' will," was very, very 
'' weak." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TROUBLES COME NOT SINGLY. 

TTTINTBR has passed away, and spring 
^ ^ once more has come round, when 
Brian is, to his infinite delight, offered by 
a former friend and brother oflBcer the 
loan, during the month of March, of his 
fine steam-yacht, the Kingfisher. She is a 
handsome vessel, and noted for her speed ; 
her burden two hundred tons, with a crew 
of twelve men, sailing-master, steward, 
&c. In short. Sir Jasper Woodgate has 
not done things by halves, as Brian, after 
his first visit to the luxuriously-provisioned 
yacht, is more than willing — seeing that all 
is at the owner's cost — gratefully to allow. 
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Charmed with his new toy, which on 
the last day of February entered the little 
harbour of Bluerock, Colonel Effingham, 
in his exceeding hurry to get on board, 
had scarcely either time or attention to 
spare for a message which Margaret, by 
the hands of a swift-footed boy, sent after 
him. It was to the effect that little Ida 
was, she feared, not well, and — would he 
like to see her before he left ? Now, 
though he had grown to be, as far as his 
nature permitted, fond of the child, yet 
the idea of putting off his expedition, 
never, oven for a moment, occurred to 
him. To do him only justice, he did not 
imagine, from Margaret's written bulletin, 
that there was much the matter, and there- 
fore, after hastily telling the lad to go at 
once for the doctor, he rushed at break- 
neck speed down the cliff-path to the 
beach. 

Madge is in the nursery, hanging over 
the sick child's bed. She is in her dressing- 
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gown still, having hastened from her bed 
on hearing the nurse-girrs sudden an- 
nouncement that Ida was ill. 

"She hardly got to sleep all night," 
Janet Eandall is saying, *' but lay, and 
tossed, and trembled till I thought at one 
time whether it would not be better to 
come to your door and tell you that the 
child was in a fever." 

'* Which you should have done at once 
without thinking about it," Madge says, 
tartly, and then, in a low, caressing voice 
to Ida, she continues — " My sweet one, let 
mother feel its little hand." But the child, 
with the fretfulness of incipient fever, 
draws away the tiny limb, and thus renders 
abortive all attempts to count the beatings 
of the rapid pulse. But Margaret is, 
fortunately, no novice in the useful art of 
simple doctoring. *' Experience teaches 
(even) fools,'' and this woman, who is 
many degrees removed from a category 
which embraces so large a portion of the 
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human race, had passed too many hours 
by the bedsides of suffering children for 
much doubt to remain upon her mind as 
to the nature of the malady with which Ida 
had been attacked. In baby language, the 
child has made her mother understand that 
her headaches, and that she is very thirsty; 
other symptoms also tend to convince this 
amateur " medicine woman " that the case 
is one of measles, and, seeing that the 
parish doctor, in whose skill she has no 
confidence, lives at least twelve miles away, 
she would gladly have dispensed altogether 
with his services ; but her habitual fear of 
what Brian may say, prevails, and a man and 
horse are at once despatched to Belford, 
with instructions to summon Doctor Collins, 
with the least possible delay, to Greycliffe 
Hall. 

Meanwhile Margaret, who sees every 
reason to hope that the disease will prove 
to be of a mild type, pursues, without fear 
or faltering, her own measures for the 
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child's relief. The doctor, on his arrival^ 
which takes place late in the afternoon, 
finds that, beyond accepting both a copious 
luncheon and a substantial fee, there is 
literally nothing for him to do. 

" Can't be doing better, my dear lady/ 
is the verdict of this especially unpleasant 
specimen of his profession, as he buttons- 
up his coat, and — rendered familiar by the 
imbibing of more than one glass of spirits — 
prepares for his departure. ''A mild case 
— care all that is wanted. Care, and" — 
with a hiccup — "good medicines, with 
which I shall be happy to supply you." 

Great -was the sense of relief to Mar- 
garet when the man had taken his depart- 
ure, and she was left alone to guard and 
nurse her treasure. It was a case in 
which the aid of an experienced medical 
man-^one on whose skill she could rely— - 
would have been of unspeakable comfort 
to her. Hopeful although she was that the 
childish disorder with which her darling- 
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had been attacked was not of a character 
i,o cause present alarm, yet she could not, 
without harrowing anxiety, note the suffer- 
ings of the usually joyous little creature — 
now stretched half unconscious on the bed, 
her thick, waving curls shorn of much of 
their golden glory, and the blue eyes dulled 
and sleepless. 

Many and fervent were the prayers 
offered up by the anxious mother for the 
safety of the one jewel, the only brightener 
of her life of loneliness and bitter trial! 
But, whilst she prayed, the truth was ever 
present with her that those who only in 
affliction turn to God, do not merit, and 
ought not to hope that their entreaties will 
be heard and answered. Brian had once 
said to her (it was during that terrible 
time of danger in Bluerock Bay, when 
Madge — with death staring them in the 
face — had whispered to him an entreaty 
that he would offer up a prayer for mercy 
in the world to come), " Do you think I 
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am such a cur," he said, ''when I have 
never prayed before, as to go howling to 
God now ?" And it was truly a miserable^ 
coward that this poor woman — a sinner in 
that she had hitherto lived without serious 
thought of the power she was now invoking 
— felt herself to be ; nevertheless she " con- 
tinued instant in prayer," not only for the 
precious life of her darling, but for grace 
to do in her own person better for the time 
to come. 

When, after many days, the fever had 
departed, and only the child's extreme 
weakness remained to tell the tale of what 
had been, a sense of deepest gratitude took 
possession of Margaret's breast. Her little 
one had "returned" to her, from what 
possibly were — for her judgment was far 
from being infallible — the gates of death, 
therefore it did indeed become her to be 
thankful, and to rejoice with trembling. 
How like an angel — angels such as we are 
apt to imagine them to be — was the small 
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etherealised form that lay upon the couch, 
the tiny hands uplifted as though in 
prayer, but in reality playing feebly with 
some coloured shreds of silk which Mar- 
garet had placed within the baby fingers. 
Thoughts of her old friend — the friend 
whose counsels were perhaps at last be- 
ginning to bear good fruit — came back to 
her as she sat musing beside the hushed and 
tranquil child, and with those thoughts came 
others not less innocent, but which were, 
nevertheless, destined to bear for her bitter 
fruit in the days that were before her. 

It was on Lord Walter and his future 
prospects that, especially on one stormy 
afternoon, her mind was dwelling. HI 
news had lately come from India. War 
was declared to be imminent, and in it he, 
full of joy at the "happy chance," was 
certain to be engaged. It was in this 
spirit that he wrote to Margaret a letter, 
which she received quite openly — indeed, 
it would have been next to impossible at 
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Greycliffe for communications to reach 
their destination in any other fashion ; 
but the contents of the despatch j&Ued its 
recipient with dismay, for not only was 
the idea of danger to the friend who, by 
reason chiefly of the inestimable benefits 
which she had conferred upon him, had 
become in some sort dear to her, very dis- 
tressing to her feelings, but she could not 
hide from herself the danger which existed 
for her^ should any fatal casualty befall 
him. With his usual carelessness of what 
the morrow might bring forth, Lord Wal- 
ter was, she felt, quite capable of going 
into Action without having performed the 
sacred duty of protecting the woman who 
had generously saved him from ruin, from 
the consequences of her rash impulsive- 
ness. 

With a very softened, but nevertheless 
a sorely anxious heart, she commenced her 
answer to the thoughtless but amusing 
letter which lay open before her. He had — 
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evidently as a measure of precaution — said 
nothing openly of the now very consider- 
able debt which to her he had incurred. 
There were allusions to a rich old soldier 
uncle, a share of whose wealth he must 
eventually inherit; but all was veiled in 
language so mysteriously, and with evident 
purpose, incomprehensible that Madge gave 
up in despair the attempt to understand 
what possibly were precious promises. In 
her letter, she — ^her usual cowardice adding 
to her normal fear of giving pain and in- 
curring dislike — said but little of her own 
*' selfish " fears, and of the great diflSculty 
which in meeting his expenses she encoun- 
tered ; but in lieu of expatiating, as she 
had so good a right to do, on the troubles 
and privations which he had entailed upon 
her, she, weakened by recent anxiety, and 
feeling that intense craving for sympathy 
which lies at the bottom of so many feeble 
human hearts, poured out on the senseless 
paper the story of her lately-passed- through 
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trial. To the great Being who had merci- 
fully given her back her child, she trusted 
that her friend would, "in the hour of 
death, and in the day of danger," pray 
earnestly for help. 

**"W*hen all is well, and all are safe 
around you," the earnest woman wrote, 
'* this may seem to you absurd ; but, before 
you go into Action, if you would breathe 
one heartfelt prayer, it txi^lj perhaps reach 
the Mercy Seat. I know, for you have 
told me so, that of the need for such prayer 
you had never, till you knew your poor 
friend Arthur, been reminded ; but oh, 
dear, think of it — think of it, if not for 
your own, for the sake of one who prays 
for you so much, and will ever — ever be 
your loving friend." 

A rash letter truly, and probably, if 
the writer had kept it till the following day, 
having, in the meanwhile, *^ slept" — as the 
saying is — upon its contents, the missive 
would never have been — ^in its original 
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form, at least — despatched. But Margaret 
was not, as we know, given to 'thinking." 
Delay was at all times distasteful to her, 
and to write any letter a second time 
would have been to her an unwelcome 
task indeed ; and therefore, without more 
ado, and with no single thought given to 
the possible evils which might result from 
her unwise act, the letter went forth upon 
its way. 

Verily it may be said of the human race 
in general that 

" Semel insanivimus omnes." 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

FBAES AND HOPES. 

TT is a well-known fact that children — 
-*- as a general rule — recover much more 
quickly than do grown-up people from the 
effects of illness. There is such a quick 
flow of sap within the tiny veins that it 
rises again, strong and vigorous as ever, 
almost before the dreaded danger is pro- 
nounced to be over, and the little one to be 
itself again. 

Baby Ida was no exception to this rule. 
Her convalescence progressed quite rapidly 
enough to satisfy the demands of any 
moderately reasonable being, and, as the 
mother was well satisfied with the state of 
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things, it is fair to suppose that nature 
was, as usual, doing her duty well. 

But there was one in the old dreary 
house who failed to be contented with the- 
rate of little Ida's march towards perfect 
recovery — towards, that is to say, the tima 
when she would be quite again the laughing, 
joyous thing which caused the child to be, 
when in health, as a very sunbeam in the- 
house. 

Need I say that the one thus hard ta 
please was Brian EflBngham, the little 
girVs own impatient father, who had, be- 
fore her illness, grown accustomed to take 
pleasure in her merry shouts, and, hard 
man though he was, had learned to love 
the winsome, playful thing. Very tedious, 
as well as long, seemed to him the days 
which, he was told, must still elapse before 
Ida would be her own bright self again ; 
and more than once he had pointedly 
alluded to fresh air as the best tonic^ 
*' better than all your nasty drugs," which 
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-could be given to a convalescent patient. 

There came at last a day — it was 
three weeks only since Ida had first shown 
^signs of illness — when the master of the 
house (alas! how truly its master and its 
lord) spoke his mind out still more freely 
on this — to Margaret — most alarming 
subject. 

** By G !" he said, " you are killing 

the child by stifling it up in one hot room. 
It is air it wants — air, and exercise in that 
perambulator thing. Such humbug as it 
all is ! What was the use of ordering it, 
if it is never to be made use of ?" 

Margaret, noting in his countenance and 
manner the well-known signs that told of 
"Coming violence, began to tremble for her 
child. The weather had become, for the 
fieason, piercingly cold. The wind was 
from the east ; and already on the summits 
of the highest hills there was a slight 
Bprinkling of snow. After an attack of 
measles, the lungs are — as is well known 
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— in a state that renders the convalescent 
extremely liable to bad pulmonary dis- 
orders, and exposure to the easterly wind, 
which was blowing so keenly from the sea, 
might — as Madge was justified in fearing 
— prove very prejudicial to her darling. 

Much, however, against Brian's plan she 
dared not say. In every word she uttered 
there might be danger, so, veiling as best 
she could her great anxiety, she said, 

*' I quite agree with you about the bene- 
fits of air in general, but after measles 
it is necessary to be so very careful. 
Every doctor will tell you that " 

*' D — n the doctors ! I should hope I 
know a little more on such a subject than 

thev do." 

•> 

" Yes, yes, I know you do " (poor Mar- 
garet, in her agony of alarm, raps out 
her patent fib quite glibly) ; " but an east 
wind is so cutting, and — and" — trying 
her hardest to press back the thronging 
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tears — "Idy is still so weak — so deli- 
cate " 

To her surprise, lie does not, after his 
usual fashion, press to its extremity the 
suggestion he has given voice to. With 
an angry look at her anxious face, and a 
shrug of his broad shoulders, he leaves the 
room, and she, thankful for this one day's 
respite, sees him depart with joy. 

An hour later there comes for her a 
hasty summons — a girl, walking along 
barefooted, had stepped upon a broken 
bottle, and was bleeding — in consequence 
of a deep cut — rapidly — so said the mes- 
senger — to death. What can poor Madge 
do but hasten, without a moment's un- 
necessary delay, to the cottage (it is one 
which cannot be reached in a carriage, so 
the toilsome way must be pursued on foot) 
where her coming is as anxiously expected 
as though she were some heaven-sent 
physician whose cures had made him 
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famous in the land. She has taken her 
remedies with her — a cordial for the ex- 
hausted girl, and a small square blue 
bottle that contains a world-known styptic 
— one which she hopes will serve her 
purpose well to-day. Nor is she disap- 
pointed; the life-blood which had been 
pouring forth upon the mud floor of the 
cottage in one continuous though not 
rapid stream, stopped, when the styptic 
had been applied to the wound, its dan- 
gerous flow; but by that time the vital 
energies of the injured girl appeared well- 
nigh exhausted, and it was indeed well 
that stimulants of more kinds than one 
had been brought for her use to old Mary 
Jobson's home. The patient was an only 
daughter, and an object in every way of 
value to her widowed parent, who, in her 
dread lest Bridget's wound should, in the 
lady's absence, begin to bleed afresh, did 
all that lay in her power to retain Mrs. 
Effingham within the cottage. 
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Once her task performed, the latter 
grew impatient to be gone. All danger 
of hemorrhage had ceased, and, therefore, 
after many assurances to that effect, 
addressed to ears that are vibrating with 
discontent and incredulity, she went her 
way homewards. The wind was still high, 
and the cold, for the season of the year, 
intense, Margaret, as she muffled her 
warm cloak round her throat and shoul- 
ders, felt very thankful that she had saved 
her darling from the certain danger of 
breasting in her perambulator a breeze so 
strong and cutting. To her there was 
much enjoyment in the fresh air that blew 
upon her, for the widow's room had been 
redolent of stuffiness^ an atmosphere which 
Madge fancied hung about her stilh The 
road lay, for the most part, up hill, close 
to the edge of precipices which her head 
was not strong enough, without care and 
caution, to face ; and thus it came about 
that, before her return home, nearly two 
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hours had elapsed since she — after watch- 
ing her husband's brisk movements to- 
wards the cliff, and pressing more than 
one loving kiss upon her little daughter's 
rosebud lips — had commenced her work of 
mercy. 

The hour of two has just struck by the 
stable-clock as she approaches the house- 
door, but — oh, sight of dread 1 in the place 
beneath the portico, where, after being 
"used," it is the nursemaid's "duty" to 
shelter it — stands, full in sight, the conva- 
lescent child's perambulator. 

" Merciful heaven," she, in her conster- 
nation, exclaims aloud, "can it be possible 
that he has been so wicked as to send her 
out ?" and, hurrying with all the speed of 
which her limbs are capable through the 
hall, and up the broad oak staircase that 
leads to the nursery, she flings open the 
door, and is at once greeted by a sight 
which, founded on reason as are her fears, 
has nevertheless the effect of momentarily 
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removing them. For, perched on the 
table, sits laughing, rosy-cheeked Ida, 
beaming apparently with health, whilst in 
front of her stands Janet, still in walking- 
dress, and with hands busily engaged in 
removing from the glossy head of her 
charge the dainty wee bonnet, swansdown 
trimmed, which playful Ida insists on 
clutching, to its manifold detriment, with 
her dimpled hands. 

" Oh ! Janet, she should not have gone 
out — I told you so," Mrs. Effingham almost 
breathlessly exclaims. " I said that this 
cold wind might be her death." 

A sneer, one with which Margaret has 
become familiar, is on the woman's lips as 
she answers that it was by the Colonel's 
orders that the child went out, and how 
was she to know that they were not to be 
obeyed ? 

The pert, disrespectful reply of the 
woman whose influence is daily growing 
more powerful in the house is scarcely 
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heeded by her mistress, for by this time 
the soft arms, whose touch she loves so 
well, are round her neck, and, alone with 
this one jewel of her life, Margaret, 
scanning the delicate cheeks which the 
brisk wind has tinged with rose-colour, 
and listening delightedly to the happy 
laugh which "brightened all over'* the 
sunny face of her beloved one, forgets for 
awhile the risk that has been run, and the 
danger which, for the moment, appears to 
be far away. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



A " GEIEP THAT MUST HAVE WAT." 



rriHE afternoon hours pass swiftly away.. 
-■- Ida has fallen soundly asleep on the 
sofa beside the fire, whilst loving hands 
have carefully guarded against the danger 
of any wind from crack or keyhole visit- 
ing " her cheek too roughly." As is the 
case with all well-favoured children, Ida, 
in her state of peaceful unconsciousness,, 
looks still more lovely than she does in 
moments when the features are in active 
movement, and the mind — such minds a& 
babes and sucklings have — is busy at it& 
early work within the "human form 
divine." 
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Margaret has cast a lingering look at 
the slumbering child, and then, satisfied 
that all is as it should be, has betaken her* 
self to her writing-table, endeavouring, as 
she seats herself before it, to take due 
interest in her daily work. She had long 
ago found it impossible to conceal from 
Brian the fact that it lay in her power to, 
by her literary powers, bring grist to a 
mill which was unfortunately but too often 
in sore need of replenishing. On first 
discovering that his wife made money by 
her pen, his displeasure knew no bounds. 
She had degraded both herself and him by 
making bargains with *' those d d quill- 
driving publishers," and " the thing " must 
be put a stop to at once. Happily — in some 
respects — for Margaret, this opposition was 
but of short duration. Calls for money 
became, from importunate creditors, more 
and more frequent, and the worry of mind 
attendant on such calls speedily rendered 
Brian EflBngham more amenable to reason. 
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The receipt by post of a fifty-pound cheque 
was by no means — even though the signer 
did happen to be a Publisher — a thing to 
be despised, and, totally unaware of the 
injury accruing to Margaret from the 
severe and extra labour to which his dis- 
covery had condemned her, he became so 
hard a task-master that soon the very sight 
of a pen became hateful in her eyes. 

On this especial occasion she found more 
than usual difficulty in settling to the work 
in hand. The agitation which she had 
gone through had greatly tried her, and 
her own grievances were too present and 
too real for fictitious joys and sorrows to 
have for her the very faintest interest ; she 
felt wearied, too, in body, and, after a short 
while, and a few inefficient efforts to make 
head against the enemy, she fell into a calm 
and dreamless slumber. 

She is awakened from her long and 
death-like sleep by a sense of almost pain- 
ful cold, and a shiver such as she never 
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felt before shakes all her aching limbs. 
To her surprise she finds that the light is 
ws^ning, and, looking at her watch, she 
ascertains that three hours have elapsed 
since her senses first became " steeped in 
oblivion." Three hours of blessed rest I 
Of rest, too, for her baby — for whom sleep 
is as the breath of life ! The darling has 
not stirred, no, not a single inch, she 
thinks ; but is there not, the mother asks 
herself, a little too much of colour in the 
peach-like cheek ? and does the pure sweet 
breath come quite as freely as — if all were 
right — it should do ? She strives to an- 
swer these mute questions, re-assuringly. 
Children are always flushed whilst sleeping, 
and 'tis her fears which work her fancy up 
so miserably. Not weakly will she yield 
to these imaginings, but will leave all, as 
she is in duty bound to do, to God ! 

The twilight has by this time darkened 
well-nigh into night, but, fearful of arous- 
ing the still slumbering child, Margaret 
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has neither put match to candle, nor stirred 
the fire, which has burned low, into a 
blaze. As she sits, condemned to tempo- 
rary idleness, before her desk, it is strange 
how her thoughts mil wander to the reme- 
dies — ready at hand in case of need — for 
that most dreaded of all infantine com- 
plaints, the croup. More than once in her 
short experience of nursing has she been 
enabled, by taking the dread disease in 
time, to stay its progress, and rescue, ap- 
parently from the jaws of death, the little 
sufferer under her care. And she tells 
herself that what she was then enabled 
to effect she will strive, with God's bless- 
ing, to achieve again. No doctor will she 
send for. Full well she realizes the truth 
that, long before tipsy Mr. Collins can ar- 
rive, the scale (supposing the fell disorder 
to have declared itself) either for good or 
ill — or rather for life or death — must have 
turned, and suspense have well-nigh merged 
into certainty. 

VOL. III. K 
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Whilst she is thus thinking— thinking, 
too, with the comparative calmness which 
is so apt to be at our command before 
vague fear culminates into awful fdct^ a 
sound, one which strikes at her heart like 

" A knoUed beU of death," 

rouses her from this short self-consultation, 
and tells her that the time for work has 
come. 

Who that has once heard that loud, hard 
croah of evil omen has ever — in especial if 
it issued from the throat of one beloved, — 
quite forgotten the sound thereof? To 
Margaret, whose "one dear lamb" was about 
to wrestle, with fearful odds against her, 
for the gift of life, it spoke in ghastly 
whispers as a summons to the tomb. 

From the first, could it be that in truth 
the " coming event cast its shadow before ?'' 
She felt but little hope. The terrible sound, 
growing louder and more continuous, filled 
the echoing passages, and for awhile that 
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fearful choking defied every remedy em- 
ployed for its relief. At last, however, 
comparative ease was, by means of some 
efficient little bloodsuckers, obtained, and 
Margaret, whilst she leant over the bed 
where her darling, white as untrodden 
snow, was lying, thanked God with almost 
a bursting heart — wiping, the while, the red 
stains from the ivory throat — that the child's 
worst, deadliest agony had passed away. 

It was at this moment that Brian, who 
had been absent since ten o'clock in the 
Kingfisher, returned, ignorant of little Ida's 
danger, to the house. Finding the draw- 
ing-room empty, he rushed up the stairs, 
which had so lately echoed with the tokens 
of the baby's cruel struggle, to his wife's 
room. All is silent in that chamber now, 
for every voice is hushed, and to Brian's 
excited imagination it seems as though the 
women are watching beside a corpse. 

More than half beside himself with fear 
and passion, he seizes Margaret's arm \vith 

k2 
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painful force, and, with an oath too fearful 
to repeat, accuses her of murdering the 
child. Utterly unheeded fall the cruel 
words upon her ears. With her baby's life 
trembling in the balance, what matters vio- 
lence to her ? — what matter unjust words, 
or rude, unchristian oaths ? Quietly, but 
firmly, she shakes him off, and merely say- 
ing, with a cold, calm voice, which for the 
moment sobers him, 

" She is better — she may yet live. But 
go ! Randall will come to you if she is 
worse. Oh, for the love of mercy, if the 
child must die, let her at least die in 
peace !" 

Throughout that torturing night they 
watched her. Within the tiny heart " the 
waves of life kept heaving to and fro,'' 
now advancing, a faint ray of hope gilding 
the onward flow, and now retreating back- 
wards to the citadel, bearing despair on 
its return. Not once again did the hoarse 
sound, which is the distinctive mark of 
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oroup, break upon what was for nearly 
two hours the utter silence of the room in 
which poor Margaret, kneeling beside her 
loved one, prayed as only the despairing 
oan pray — for its life. 

But it was not to be ; before the morn- 
ing broke, the difficulty of breathing, 
traceable to* that fatal drive, returned, and 
in a short time little Ida's sufferings again 
became so great and evident that Mar- 
garet, unable to bear the sight of struggles 
which she was powerless to relieve, buried 
her head in the coverlet, and prayed God 
^loud to take his angel to Himself. 

When all was nearly over, then, and 
not till then, she sent for Brian. In the 
midst of her own bitter anguish there 
dwelt deep pity in her heart for him. 
*' Surely," she told herself, " remorse must 
add a cruel poignancy to his sorrow, and, 
when he looks upon his dying child, to 
feel that his self-will has killed her, will 
be a trial almost more than he can bear." 
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Hard, indeed ! But it was one to which 
Colonel Effingham declined to expose him- 
self. Before the message came, he had 
left the house, and taken his accustomed 
way seawards. What were his thoughts, 
the thoughts of a mind all but astray, 
as he entered the dingy which daily 
took him to the yacht, who can surmise ? 
Did self-reproach, stern, and not to be 
allayed, make itself heard at last? Or 
did self- approbation, and the settled con- 
viction of a life-time that he alone was 
right^ still reign unconquered and uncon- 
querable in that breast of iron ? 

When, after many hours had sped past, 
and the Kingfishers head was within a few 
yards of her moorings, a boat, by Mar- 
garet's orders, put off from the shore, and 
one of the two sailors by whom she was 
manned carried with him a sealed note for 
Colonel Effingham. There was but just 
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sufficient light to enable him to read the 
missive, which was very short, containing 
only the few following words : 

" Our darling has gone from us, and 
oh ! may God grant us both grace to meet 
again our angel in the world to come. 
Brian — dear Brian, try as I do to take 
comfort in this hope. Pray for it — live 
for it — strive for it ; and oh ! love me a 
little, if you can. I am so lonely, and now 
have only you — only — only you." 

If Margaret had not, when she with 
trembling fingers wrote these incoherent 
words, been half distracted with the fear- 
ful blow which had been as death to her, 
methinks that the useless appeal to feel- 
ings that existed not, would never have 
been made. It was the torn, lonely heart 
that spoke — the heart that pitied him, and 
imagined— oh, wondrous stretch of hope 
and fancy ! — that in his desolation he 
might turn to her, and in her sympathy 
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find in time some consolation for his sor- 
row, some forgetfulness of the cruel fact 
that it was he — humanly speaking — who 
had killed the child I 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

MARGARET MOURNS ALONE. 

She has outsoared the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight. 
Can touch her not, nor torture. 
From the contagion of the world's slow stain 
She is secure 

"OUT for the often repeating to herself 

-'-^ of the above lines, and for the com- 
fort which her blind belief in them afforded 
her, Margaret would — methinks — almost 
have sunk under the weight of this last 
— worst trial. It was to the truths which 
those sweet words enunciated that she in 
part owed it, that her " faith failed not." 
When her whole soul and nature rose in 
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rebellion against the God who had been 
" pleased " to take from her the only thing 
she loved, then the thought of Ida's safety^ 
of her immunity from sorrow and from 
trial, would, with the memory of Shelley's 
tender lines, rush over her, and something 
akin to comfort would fall, like dew from 
Heaven, upon her aching breast. For 
truly, life to her had proved no blessed 
boon, and, young though she still was, 
her heart had long since refused to join in 
the Church's Public Thanksgiving for the 
(to her) more than doubtful good of hav- 
ing been created. 

At first, the loss of the joyous child, 
who alone possessed the power of extract- 
ing from Brian Effingham some show and 
semblance of human feeling, appeared to 
have produced the effect of turning him 
into stone. Not a syllable did he utter 
concerning the pitiful and half -frantic little 
note in which Margaret announced to him 
that their child was gone ; nor did he, when 
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they met, utter a single word indicative 
either of his own grief or of sympathy 
with her far deeper woe. Only those who 
have had experience of such a fate can 
know how bitter a thing it is to be in 
moments of despairing anguish alone. We 
may talk of, ay, and we do, frequently 
''indulge" the fancy of shutting ourselves 
up alone with our great agony, but in such 
cases the doing so is generally an affair of 
choice, and there be those at hand ready 
and glad to hail a change of purpose, and 
to say to us in tender love that we are not 
forgotten in our sorrow. 

It is true that the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and that strangers do not inter- 
fere with its joy, and we may tell ourselves, 
and that truthfully, that the old stereo- 
typed words of consolation which friends 
and kindred are ready to pour into our 
ears, are worse than useless attempts to 
lessen, even for a passing instant, the over- 
powering sense of desolation from which 
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we suffer ; but if no such words were wait- 
ing — bidiug their time to soothe and com- 
fort us — ^if no loving eyes were fixed upon 
our weeping faces — watching for the mo- 
ment when a pressure of the hand, or a 
mute kiss, that told of blessed pity, might 
be safely, and with advantage, given — then 
I, from sad experience, say that the lot of 
the bereaved one is indeed a bitter one. 

This lot poor Margaret has, with such 
fortitude as prayer can summon to her aid, 
to bear. Alone she saw the treasure which 
had been lent — not given — laid in its little 
-cofiln, and alone she had to do battle with 
the morbid thoughts, the terrible imagin- 
ings regarding what comes after burial, 
with which the nervous and sensitive are 
too often haunted. As she leans over the 
waxen face, and presses her warm lips upon 
the clay-cold features, horrible visions flash 
before her eyes. From the bier to the 
charnel the one step is short, and well 
fihe knows that, the dark step once taken, 
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the eye of Faith should dwell no. longer on 
the poor remains of frail mortality. As an 
angel glorified, it was her duty to beholA 
the lost one, and not as having aught in 
common with the now dreadful dust whicb 
once contained that most mystical of mys- 
teries — a human soul. Ah ! happy we, if 
such faith could be ours ; but, alas ! what we 
have not seen is hard to realize, whilst that 
which we have looked upon, and touched^ 
and loved, are stubborn facts that will ob- 
trude themselves unbidden on our brain^ 
** She is still, she is cold," the little one who 
used to spring to her fond arms so quickly, 
and whose tender frame the mother 
guarded watchfully from the winds which 
blew upon it ! Even from a pin's scratch' 

the soft flesh was shielded, and now 

Ah, well-a-day ! for the afflicted one when 
there is no kindly friend to turn her 
thoughts from brooding on the horrible, 
no voice to whisper to her the consoling 
truth — one which has saved many a failings 
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heart from sinking in despair— that, dark 
and cheerless as seems all around her 
now, 

'' Earth has no sorrow which God cannot heal." 

In her utter prostration, and while be- 
lieving that no ear save His can hear her 
moans, a human voice breaks upon the 
silence. It is that of Kitty, the Irish 
housemaid, who has stealthily followed 
^*the mistress" into her room, and has 
been shedding silent tears at sight of this 
great, but dry-eyed, woe. 

"Och, now, come away. Milady," she 
says, "sthrive to cry; shure it ud dhrive 
the sorra from the heart of yer. Musha, 
an' isn't the blessed child an angel in the 
Holy Virgin s arrums in heaven ? An' see ! 
it's smiling in its mother's face, the dar- 
lint I Och, then, it isn't yersel', Milady, 
who should be sorraing afther it the day." 

Whilst the girl is pouring forth her 
simple exhortation, and mistress and maid 
are both on their knees beside the coffin, 
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a bright and sudden ray o£ sunshine finds 
its way into the room, and, resting mo- 
mentarily on the white infant face, appears 
— for there are moments when Imagina- 
tion, wrought on by the Feelings, has such 
wondrous power — to raise upon the placid 
lips — a smile. It is not Kitty alone who, with 
the quick imagination common to those of 
her country, witnesses this passing phe- 
nomenon, for Margaret, whose wearied 
eyes are fixed upon the little one's placid 
face, catches the angelic look, and with a 
wild, sudden cry of '' Oh, my child, my 
child !" bursts into a passion of convulsive 
weeping. 

After this opportune and beneficial crisis 
she grows more composed ; the very touch 
of Kitty's kind arms supporting her, as in 
that fit of hysterical weeping they — for 
the girl is forgetful at the moment of her 
" humble station " — were allowed to do, has 
been of benefit to Margaret. The beating of 
a true and pitying heart against her own 
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has awakened in her breast once more the 
yearning for human sympathy, and it is 
this healthy, natural feeling which prompts 
her to open and read some of the many 
letters which, since her terrible bereave- 
ment, have arrived for her. The task is a 
trying one at first, but, as she grows 
familiar with the mention, oft repeated, of 
sweet Ida's name, the tears flow more 
softly down the pallid cheeks, and she can 
tell herself, from the depths of a grateful 
heart, that the love of kindred is a pre- 
cious thing. How lovingly her mother 
writes to her ! With what tender words 
her father adds value to the letter ! They 
will both, if she wills it, come to their 
bereaved child; she has but to say the 
word, and, in a few short hours, she will 
be no longer weeping over her still un- 
buried babe, alone I 

The letters are still upon her lap, and 
her heart is full of an eager longing for the 
presence of her "own people," the while 
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she full well recognizes the utter futility of 
forming any plans likely to promote her 
wishes. For Brian, even if she were 
willing to expose her relations to the 
treatment which they would almost cer- 
tainly have, at his hands, to endure, would 
never, in the state of mind to which he 
had now brought himself, consent to the 
coming of any living soul as a guest 
to Greycliffe. Since little Ida's death, it 
has been noticed, by all who have an op- 
portunity of judging, that the master's fits 
of passion have become more frequent and 
more uncontrollable than ever. He is, also, 
far more easily than heretofore, irritated 
about trifles, and men have begun to say 
of him in whispers — for Brian Bfiingham is 
not one whom even the bravest among the 
speakers would be willing to offend — that 
he has this one unanswerable excuse — 
namely, that he is not — his brain being in 
some sort affected — responsible for his 
actions. 

VOL. III. 1a 
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Margaret's conviction that so it is, has, 
as we know, been gradually increasing 
in strength. Not one hint, however, has 
she given to any living soul that this 
heaviest o£ all human calamities is weigh- 
ing upon her life. There have been mo- 
ments — but they were prior to her darling's 
death — when, struck by the clearness of 
his intellect, and by a comparatively long 
interval between his fits of fury having oc- 
curred, she has taken herself seriously to 
task for allowiug her fears to so entirely 
conquer her better and more sober judg- 
ment. Not willingly, albeit in that terrible 
affliction lay his sole excuse for his past 
conduct towards herself, did she give in to 
a belief from which weak human nature 
shrinks appalled. It is a sad truth, but, 
nevertheless, one not to be gainsaid, that 
whilst we theoretically pity the insane, in 
our hearts they inspire, not only fear, but 
repulsion of the strongest kind. And 
Margaret, in spite of all that had passed 
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— of his neglect, his harshness, and his 
general misbehaviour, could not endure 
the thought that this brave, brilliant, and 
once loyal man should be, by his fellow- 
men, looked down upon, and treated as a 
thing of naught. He had loved — or, at 
least, thought he loved — her once, and, if 
she had been a wiser, stronger woman, 
mayhap the doom might have been averted, 
and the lives of both have escaped the 
*' spoiling " which had resulted — as the 
sorrowing woman often told herself — from 
their ill-fated union. 

But to return to my immediate subject. 
Margaret has folded her letters, and is, 
with swollen eyelids, thinking of their 
contents, when she hears approaching the 
quick, heavy step which now always fills 
her with unreasoned-on alarm. He enters 
— his face flushed, and his hair in disorder. 
His hands are full of papers, which he 
flings with violence upon the table, and 
says, excitedly — 
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" There — pay those with your tears — if 
you can. You have been idle too long*. 
Those infernal fellows won't book up, you 
know, till all your part is done, so set to 
work at once, for money must be had be- 
fore next quarter-day comes round again.'*" 

He does not wait to see what follows on 
his words. That she will obey him he is 
well persuaded, and, to do him only justice, 
he is, from the total want of tenderness in- 
his own nature, quite unaware that, in 
imposing this task upon his wife, he is act- 
ing the part of a barbarian. 

And she, when she is again alone, how 
does she, the tried one, bear herself? 
Simply, then, as the machine — the chattel 
that she has become. To grieve her, Brian 
has now lost the power. Whilst she liked, 
respected, and could have loved him, he 
had found it easy work to wring salt tears 
in plenty from her eyes ; but now there 
remains of her regretted oath — seeing that 
either to honour or love is beyond her — only 
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the power to obey — to obey and to be true ! 
The first of these obligations she will now 
■endeavour — at least — to fulfil, and, having 
so resolved, she draws a blank sheet of 
paper before her, and begins to write. 

That the sentences which, under such 
circumstances, she pens are almost devoid 
of sense and meaning, is a result which 
might reasonably be expected. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



SUSPENSE. 



"f N after-years, when Margaret glanced 
-*- backwards through the vista which 
time and space had rendered clear, she 
was more than willing to acknowledge 
how greatly at this period of her life sha 
was, for comfort and support, indebted ta 
her warm-hearted Irish servant, Kitty 
O'Halloran. It was not often that words 
passed between the mistress and the maid, 
but there existed in the mind of the former 
a supporting conviction that in that gloomy 
house, and amongst those in whom she 
placed less than no confidence, one heart 
beat true to her, and would, weak vessel 
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though she was, stand by her " lady " in 
the hour of need. 

A watchful look in Kitty's Irish eyes 
told Margaret that the girl not only 
feared her master, but deeply compas- 
sionated the wife who was powerless to 
resist his dread authority. Once, and 
once only, had she been, herself unseen, a 
witness to one of the fearful bursts of 
passion which transformed Brian Effing- 
ham, for the time being, into a madman. 
It occurred about a month after Ida's 
death, since which event the little control 
that he had ever possessed over his out- 
breaks of rage had, as 1 have before said, 
lamentably decreased — indeed, it may be 
almost said that power over his own head- 
strong will was now, by Brian Effingham, 
abdicated for ever. Margaret's conviction 
that undying remorse for the share that he 
had in rendering his home childless was 
making wild work in her husband's dan- 
gerously excitable brain was confirmed by 
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his ever-recurring accusations against her, 
having, as he said, by her "accursed 
remedies, murdered the child 1" What the 
unhappy woman suffered when these words 
were hissed into her ears, only the God 
who sees the heart could know, but it may 
be, when the Day o£ final reckoning comes, 
and we shall be judged by other judgment 
than man metes out to man, that Mar- 
garet's unselfish forbearance — in that no 
recriminating word ever on these occasions 
escaped her lips — will be recorded in God's 
balance-sheet as a set-off against the errors 
and follies of her life. 

Kitty O'Halloran chanced one day, as I 
have just said, to overhear the terrible, and 
often repeated words which, as she justly 
felt, must have been to her poor mistress 
as a dagger twisted in a festering wound. 
Spell-bound, behind a thick yew-hedge, 
she listened — listened till she heard the 
miserable man — for such he truly was — 
depart, leaving his victim stunned and 
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senseless on the ground. After witnessing 
this scene, Kitty's vigilance, silent though 
she remained regarding it, increased, and 
she resolved that never, unless when " the 
masther " was far away upon the sea, should 
her lady walk out into the shrubberies 
alone. 

The weeks wear drearily on, and the 
month of M arch is nearly over. Margaret 
dreads the coming of the day when the 
Kingfisher y reclaimed by her owner, must 
leave " for good " her present moorings. 
Brian's sole amusements, since the yacht 
has been at his command, have been those 
which the use of her has afforded him, and 
deeply grateful has his wife often felt to 
the friend who conferred upon them this 
valued boon. Whilst Colonel Effingham is 
absent on his much-loved element, she has, 
for the time being, peace, for the yacht is so 
large, and, as she believes, so independent 
of Brian's control, that for his life she has 
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no fear. Casually she has heard ifc said 
that the rate of speed — some twenty knots 
an hour — at which " the Colonel " will 
persist in sailing, is far from advisable, but 
the remark has been overheard from the 
lips of, probably, inexperienced sailors 
lingering on the beach, and to it she gave 
little heed. 

A time is quickly coming when she will 
have bitter cause to call to mind those 
words of warning ; not, happily, with self- 
reproach, for she has not now to learn the 
mortifying truth that advice of hers, how- 
ever timidly and meekly given, meets with 
less than no response from her autocrat ; 
probably, had she told him that there were 
those who deemed him rash in putting on 
such a press of steam, he would have 

d d them all as fools, and bid the 

master and the men all the more recklessly 
to " crack on." 

It is the last day, the twenty-ninth of 
March, and a brighter summer one never 
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shone out of the heavens. There is a 
promise of spring in the soft breeze which 
ever and anon sweeps gently over the sea, 
tipping its curling wavelets with a silvery- 
light. Margaret is seated at her window^ 
thinking — it is her normal occupation — of 
the child which is no more. Her fancy, 
cruel in its vividness, calls up to her mind 
the joyous shout, the little dancing feet 
wild with impatience to be gone, for the 
drawer that contains the hat and warm 
pelisse is opened, and Ida knows that she, 
and, perhaps, the collie Bran, will have a 
romp upon the greensward. The hat, 
concealed from eyes profane, and eke the 
small gloves and coat, are still within that 
oaken receptacle, but the fairy feet are at 
rest, and the joyous voice is mute for 
ever ! 

Tears — they come very readily to her 
eyelids now — are falling silently down her 
pale cheeks when Kitty — who, when " the 
misthress " has been, in her opinion, toO' 
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long alone, often peeps . in uncalled for, to 
see, as the girl phrases it, *' is there any- 
thing that Milady 'ould be wanting" — takes 
the present occasion to make sure that 
nothing is very wrong with the ''poor 
darlint" (Kitty makes terribly free in the 
recesses of her own warm heart with 
expressions of affection regarding- her 
employer) '* in the big room upstairs." 

Unknown, perhaps, to herself though 
the feeling may be, Margaret is pleased 
when the girl " slips " in. The longing 
for companionship is strong within her, 
and already ** Nature," which so greatly "ab- 
hors a vacuum," is whispering revolt, and 
murmuring protests against the isolation 
in which she lives. 

" Kitty," she says, '* come here a mo- 
ment, and tell me, if you know to whom 
that little boat belongs. There ! with the 
white sails — in front almost" — her language 
is far from nautical, but then, she hates 
the sea, and almost all that has to do with 
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it — " almost in front " (looking througli a 
small opera-glass) " of the Kingfisher. 
Here, Kitty, take the glass^ and look 
yourself/' 

It requires some little time to make Miss 
O'Halloran au fait at the simple accomplish- 
ment she is learning, but when, at last, she 
does contrive to fix the right end of the 
glass on the object she has been told to 
look at, her exclamations of astonishment 
know no bounds. 

" Och ! thin shure it's Mister Chamberses' 
boat, whatever. They call it the Lou-Lou 
— afther Miss Louise, as is the masther's 
dochter, and a swate young lady she is, the 
Heavens be her bed ! But see now, Mi- 
lady," taking the glass from her eyes, and 
handing it to Margaret, /' it's shocking^ 
near the Kingfisher, the boatie is, 
Musha !" in an awe-stricken whisper, *'but 
the Kurnle wouldn't be dhrowning it 
enthirely, any way." 

She is interrupted by a sharp, low cry,. 
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and by the sudden falling on the floor of 
the opera-glass. Margaret's hands are 
pressed upon her eyes, and, for a few mo- 
ments, she is speechless. 

"Musha! thin, what is it. Milady?" 
l3egins Kitty ; but the only answer is a 
long-drawn cry of anguish. Then, in 
broken sentences, come the words — 

'*0h, they are gone! They have been 
run down. The yacht '' 

** Will I rin down to the say. Milady, 
and ax the min? Shure, it's thim as 
could be saying if 'arrum 'as come to the 
Kingfisher^ 

" Oh ! it isn't the Kingfisher. The yacht 
is safe — it is — Oh ! Kitty — it's the little 
boat. Look — she isn't there. But don't 
leave me. Don't go away; I will come 
with you. Oh, the poor little boat ! Per- 
haps — ah ! it is too horrible ! — some one 
-who was in her may be drowned I" 

iShe hurries on a cloak, and, drawing 
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the hood over her head, rushes towards the 
beetling rock, down which had been, some 
years before, with difficulty, cut the dan- 
gerous path that leads adventurous pedes- 
trians to the beach below. Margaret, hav- 
ing long since learned that in many places 
not only has the hand-rail rotted away, but 
that the rush of heavy rains has rendered 
in certain places the narrow path extreme- 
ly difficult for unaccustonaed feet to tread, 
has never till now attempted the descent. 
At such a moment, however, all thought of 
alarm for self is merged in the terrible 
fear that — driving along, according to his 
wont, at headlong speed the powerful 
steam-yacht — the little Lou-Lou has been 
submerged by Brian's means, and — but 
she cannot follow to a possibly fatal end 
the dreadful day-dream ! Hastening on, 
with Kitty close astern, and showering 
remonstrances upon her unheeding ears, 
she reaches — protected by the Providence 
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which is said to keep a watchful eye on 
the drunkard and the reckless — the levrel 
beach in safety. 

A knot of men, seafaring ones for the 
most part, are standing, engaged in loud 
and eager discussion, together. At sight 
of Margaret, as she comes tottering — sa 
great is her agitation — towards them, a 
silence as of death falls upon the group. 
In mute dismay they turn their looks on 
one another, for well they know that, 
should the lady question them, they have 
that to say which must oppress her mind 
with anxious fear. With only fear as yet, 
for till the Kingfisher comes back to her 
moorings — and she is now very slowly, a 
circumstance which is not without its 
gloomy significance, rounding the head- 
land which helps to form the harbour — 
nothing certain, beyond the fact that the 
LoU'Lou is no longer a " thing of life," but 
lies buried in the depth of the sea, can by 
possibility be known. 
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Par away, at their fine weather fishing- 
grounds, is the little fleet of boats by the 
aid of which the poor inhabitants of Blue- 
rock contrive to keep together the souls 
and bodies of themselves and their families. 
Were this not so, long ere this would some 
of the " hands " which were lounging about 
on shore have put out to sea, in the hope 
of learning something decisive regarding 
the fate of those who, when the collision 
took place, had been on board the 
LoU'Lou. 

Not a man or boy amongst the little 
knot of excited watchers whose " gossip !" 
Margaret had broken in upon, but had 
seen and noted every particular of the 
catastrophe. They had a fairly good sea- 
telescope among them, and through it the 
older men had clearly seen the yacht '* drive 
down " upon the Lou-Lou. 

" She ran into the cutter abaft the beam," 
Jack Timson, a sailor whose wife Margaret 
had brought safely through a dangerous 
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illness, shortly began explaining to "the 
lady," *' and for a few seconds, so to speak, 
the riggings they got tangled somehow, I 
guess, for the Lou-Lou she hung on to the 
yacht, but the next moment they parted 
company — the cutter she went down like a 
stone, and three bodies — alive or dead, 
God, He only knows — were hauled up the 
yacht's side, and taken aboard." 

*' One on 'em was a woman," suggested 
a stupid-looking fellow, with his hands in 
the pockets of his dirty duck trousers, as 
he kicked the shingle about with his ill- 
shod feet. 

" A woman, ay, that was she," said a 
third speaker. " An' Td lay a bob it was 
Miss Louise. She was all for the sea, she 
was, and a day like this was sure as eggs 
is eggs to bring her out." 

"But," Margaret in a hushed whisper, 
and with a heart beating horribly fast, 
asks, " she need not be dead. Why should 
she be ? She was not long " — and her own 
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teeth chatter, so that the words can hardly 
make themselves heard — "in the water. 
Oh ! say — please do say what you think," 
and she lays, in her strong excitement, 
her ice-cold hand upon his moist Guernsey 
sleeve. 

He does not — for he cannot — answer 
her. Truth to say, the man, sailor though 
he is, can scarcely form any more lucid 
opinion than it is in her power to do of 
the extent of the mischief which, through 
Colonel Effingham's reckless haste, has 
been wrought. He can only — the natural 
refuge, in moments of mental embarrass- 
ment, of his class — scratch his shock head 
in persevering silence, whilst Margaret, 
half hidden now behind a projecting rock, 
wrings her hands in an agony of suspense, 
and the Kingfisher slowly and majestically 
advances towards her moorings in the bay. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



"'twas I THAT DID IT." 



rflHE worst was soon known ; two — one 
-*- of them a youDg girl of twenty, and 
her parents' idol, whilst the other was a 
young seaman, and the bread-winner of a 
large family — had been hurried, without a 
moment's warning of their impending fate^ 
out of this world into another. Mr. 
Chambers, the owner of the cutter, was 
rescued alive out of the water, whilst 
equally fortunate had been a man and boy 
(the remainder of the crew), who had con- 
trived, during the few moments that the 
vessels remained entangled, to scramble 
safely on board the Kingfisher. 
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All eyes, with the exception of his wife's, 
were fixed upon Colonel Efl&ngham, as he 
was, by the two yachtsmen in the dingy, 
pulled ashore. Pale as death were the 
well-known features, but the head, thrown 
back in its usual defiant attitude, seemed 
to challenge the whole world to prove him 
wrong. Never a word did he say, but, 
with a firm step, commenced the ascent of 
the cliff path leading to his house. 

Then, and not till then, did those — in- 
<5luding Margaret — who were on the beach, 
learn the full extent of the calamity. Nor 
was this all the information which the 
sailors, eagerly questioned, had to give- 
Mr. Chambers, although he had recovered 
consciousness, was not well enough to be 
removed. He had indeed elected to re- 
main, till proper measures could be taken 
for its removal, near the lifeless body of 
his child. As regarded the Colonel, he, 
the sailors declared, was like a madman 
when he found the mischief he had done. 
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*'When the young lady's corpse, with 
her dress a-clinging to her, and her 'air 
a-'anging loose, was brought up the side, 
more than one on us thought as 'e'd 
a-knocked his brains clean out against the 
bulwark. Not a word did he say, good or 
bad, but just goes below, and writes off a 
telegram to our gov'ner, to ask if the 
yacht may stay another day or two at 
Bluerock. 'Ere it is " — taking a paper out 
of his pocket — "and 'ore's a note which 
one o' you is to be off with at once to 
Dr. Collins. Not that there is any good 
o' doctors now. They're dead as door- 
nails, poor things, and I reckon as the 
Colonel would be glad enough to put life 
into 'em agin now." 

''Troth, an' he would, for when he's 
not mad he's good-hearted, if you knows 
'ow to take 'im. He doesn't mean half he 
says — not he, and them as takes account 
of all his nonsense does a foolish thing." 

** There'll be an inquest, surely," re- 
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marks one of the shore men ; '* and your 
skipper will have to give evidence that he 
warned the Colonel oftentimes not to 
crack on as he did use to. Sure you've 
heard him say so, Jim ?" 

** Ay, have I ; but you might as well 
have talked reason to the winds, and better 
too, for they will hush, some folks tell you, 
for a whistle, while you might pipe till all 
was blue to the Colonel, and never an inch 
would he give way." 

Long before the last seafaring man 
had finished speaking, Margaret had crept 
despairingly away. The last words which 
she had overheard revealed a state of 
mind on Brian's part that told of bitter 
regret and self-accusation. Again had 
his own dangerous obstinacy produced 
fatal results, and she shuddered as she 
thought of what the consequences might 
be, if others, less reticent than she, by fear 
and pity, had been made, were to cast up 
to him the truth, that he had committed 
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** manslaugliter/' and deserved to undergo 
the consequences of his crime. 

Notwithstanding all her previous trials, 
great compassion surged in her heart for 
him, and when, on her return to the house, 
she found that he had locked himself into 
his room, and was heard pacing, like some 
restless animal, to and fro during the long 
hours of the lonely night, her longing was 
great to see, and, if possible, speak com- 
fort to him. But, as was his wont, he 
avoided her, and indeed to do so was not 
difficult, for, as time wore on, he turned, 
as regarded his hours of exercise, night 
into day, and, vice versd^ wandering forth, 
in the darkness and the gloom, a prey, as 
was evident to those few who were per- 
mitted to approach him, to the deepest, 
darkest melancholy. 

Margaret dreaded beyond measure the 
coming of the day which had been ap- 
pointed for the holding of the inquest. 
Colonel Effingham had, of course, been 
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summoned to appear, and the time was 
now near at hand. Day and night, since 
the occurrence or the fatal accident, her 
mind had been incessantly occupied by 
surmises connected with it. In a letter 
which she had received from home, her 
father, quoting Alan Carruthers's opinion, 
told her that she need be under no alarm 
as regarded the possibility of a verdict of 
*' manslaughter" being given. Considering 
how comparatively few were the vessels 
ordinarily met with on that coast, the rate 
of speed, though rendering Colonel Effing- 
ham liable to censure, would not cause 
him to be considered culpable. Of course, 
however, when all was said, facts came to 
this, namely, that, if the Kingfisher had not 
been *' carrying on" at the rate of some 
twenty knots an hour, the Lou^Lou^ which, 
in consequence of a sudden lull in the 
breeze, could not wear quickly enough to 
escape contact with the yacht, would pro- 
bably not have been run into and lost. 
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At last, and after much anxious waiting, 
the all-important day arrived, and, as Mr. 
Carruthers had foretold, the author of the 
mischief was very leniently dealt with. 
The verdict, as regarded the victims, was 
" Accidental Death," appended to which 
settlement of the question was a remark 
on the part of the jury that " Great blame 
was, in their opinion, attached to Colonel 
Effingham for the reckless speed at which, 
in defiance of the advice of experienced 
sailors, he travelled when on board, the 
Kingfisher.^' 

Very thankful was Margaret that it was 
no worse. Well she knew that to Brian's 
proud spirit such a censure, and that, too, 
from " a set of snobs," must be galling in 
the extreme, and she yearned for permis- 
sion to remind him how infinitely more 
hard to endure would have been a verdict 
that condemned him to imprisonment, or 
that branded him with a worse fault than 
that of carelessness. 
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She had been in hopes, poor soul, that 
this great affliction would have brought 
him nearer to her. He was so much 
quieter, so infinitely less excitable than he 
had been of late. On his features there 
was noticeable a stamp of infinite sadness 
— a mark, as she justly concluded, im- 
pressed there for all time by his conscious- 
ness of having, however unwittingly, done 
to death two human beings. In the case 
of his own rosy-cheeked darling, who but 
for his wilfulness might be playing by his 
side now, his self-reproach had taken a dif- 
ferent way to show itself. As we already 
know, his violence of temper and conduct 
had, after that event, dangerously increased 
— so much so, indeed, as almost to inspire 
Madge with bodily fear. Now, he scarcely 
even noticed her presence, and if — which 
was very seldom — she ventured to address 
him, he would look fixedly at her for a few 
moments, and then turn away without a 
word or gesture of response. 
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CHAPTER XLVl. 

NETTIE TO THE EESOUE. 

'*^ A RE you never, darliog little sister, 
-*^^ going to let me see your hand- 
writing again?'' It was thus that com- 
mences a letter from Mignonette Effing- 
ham to her brother's wife. The date was 
April the 5th, ^nd it was written from 
General Erskine's hospitable abode in Fox- 
f ordshire. " I am longing for an answer 
to my last, and yet I have not the heart to 
reproach for her silence one whose trials 
have been so many and so great. I can 
understand, too, what pain it would give 
jour faithful, loyal heart to write openly 
about poor Brian. And yet it should not 
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do SO, for he has the unanswerable excuse 
which so many far worse sinners have not 
— namely, that he is hardly responsible for 
his actions. I saw enough, and more than 
enough, before I left you, to prove to me 
that this was the case, and although I 
kept silence (following your example in so 
doing), yet I left you with a heart heavy 
with fears and presentiments of what 
might happen. 

" Dearest Madge, is it not better for 
dear Brian's own sake, and for that of his 
character for honour and veracity, to let 
the truth be known ? Why should there 
exist in families this morbid desire to con* 
ceal the existence in one of their members 
of a complaint that is as often curable as- 
any other, and in which there is assuredly 
no disgrace ? In writing this, I have, as 
you may guess, an especial motive, for 
Brian has lately written to his father to 
say that some months ago — it was during 
my stay at Greycliffe — ^you had intercepted 
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and read a letter of the greatest import- 
ance that was directed to him, and that, 
without allowing him even to hear of it, 
you had put the letter into the fire. Now 
no one knows better than I how totally im- 
possible to be true is this absurd and 
insane accusation. The letter-bag at 
Greycliffe was invariably opened by 
Watkins, and the contents distributed by 
him. You were, precisely at that period, 
as you cannot have forgotten, in far too 
suffering a state to interfere in any such 
matter, however interested in it — and in 
this you could have had no concern — you 
might have been. I have hardly patience . 
to write about this nonsense, but you know, 
dearest, what unfriendliness there is abroad 
regarding you, and, as Brian would never, 
I am firmly persuaded, even under torture, 
•confess that he had done anything so 
utterly contrary to what he once would 
have thought right as to wantonly fabri- 
cate so absurd and baseless a story against 
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his own wife, I can but advise and implore 
you, for your own sake, and still more for 
his, to let the real truth be known. 

** There is very little news stirring in this 
part of the world. Gossip still gives Mr. 
Carruthers to that dull, over- virtuous Lina 
O'Eeilly. If he marries her, it will not 
be — I feel quite sure — from love, for his 
heart, I have long felt persuaded, is not his 
to give. Poor fellow ! He was here yes- 
terday, asking so many questions about 
you, and my answers seemed to interest 
him intensely. In especial he wished to 
know if you had a garden, * and,' he added, 
' the luxury which she would most enjoy — 
namely, flowers at all seasons, and in pro- 
fusion?' When I told him — and you must 
not scold me for having done so — ^that 
Brian did not allow a sixpence to be spent 
on ' anything so useless ' as flowers, and 
that at gloomy Greycliffe you were forced 
to dispense with what, in that desolate 
place, you would so dearly enjoy and value 
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— namely, a tiny green-house and flower- 
garden, I thought that he was almost — 
poor man 1 — upon the verge of open anger. 
Not that Mr. Carruthers is, as a rule, much 
given to committing himself, only he — but 
I had better pull up in time. If I have 
surprised his secret, there is all the more 
reason why I should keep it — which I will 
do — to myself. People say, but of the 
truth of this I have no means of judging, 
that Miss Kathleen makes very sure of 
her prize. He must be on his guard, for, 
if he * carries on ' much longer without 
proposing. Monsieur le P^re will be calling 
him to account. 

" You have doubtless heard that Miss de 
Beauvoir yesterday returned here from Pau. 
She seems even less inclined than she did of 
yore to look at the bright side — when there 
chances to be one — of things in general. I 
cannot help thinking — although she is, of 
course, far too proud to say so — that she 
still resents Brian's high-handed way of 
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* getting rid of her,' as she once called it, 
from Greycliffe. Poor thing ! I fear she 
has even thought herself into being vexed 
with yoUy as if, over Brian's will, you had 
any more power than a reed ! 

" I was about to close my letter when it 
occurred to me that I had omitted to men- 
tion a rather singular incident which hap- 
pened here the other day. I was out 
walking, a little way only, beyond the 
Lodge-gates, when I was accosted, quite 
civilly, and hat in hand, by a young man, 
almost — but then, in such cases, a miss is 
as good as a mile — a gentleman in manner 
and appearance, but with wild eyes and 
long hair, which latter always, I think, 
looks suspicious. He begged my pardon 
for stopping me, but he hoped the urgency 
of the case might be his excuse. A very 
near relation, his sister, in short, he said, 
had some months been missing. Her 
friends had taken her passage, and one 
of them, indeed, had seen her on board a 
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vessel bound for America. A letter in- 
forming them of her landing in New York 
had been received, but it had since tran- 
spired that she — her name, he said, was 
Lucy Follett — ^had never been in America 
at all, and now — ^for this was the gist of the 
matter — could / tell him anything about 
her? 

" The poor fellow seemed so painfully in 
earnest, and was so certain, apparently, 
that I must be behind the scenes, and, 
therefore, not liable to be surprised at the 
step he had taken, that I was, for a mo- 
ment or two, puzzled how to answer him. 
And yet it should have seemed easy enough 
to say, ' How can I know anything about 
your sister? Why, I never heard either 
your name or hers before !' 

" Something of this sort I did manage 
to bring out, and he, encouraged perhaps 
by my timidity, with a good deal of hesita- 
tion, said, ' We think,' looking down as he 
spoke upon the ground, " that something 
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may have be^n heard of her down in East- 
shire. It is not of a young lady like you 
that I should ask the question, only we are 
sorely troubled about Lucy. My mother 
never lets a day pass without looking in 
the papers 'to see if — if — ^the worst has 
happened.' At this moment I was moved, 
by what I know not, to ask him, which I 
did in the simplest and most unstudied 
manner, what his sister was like, and his 
reply — which I shall not give you now — 
almost confirmed a suspicion that had been 
gathering ground, I suppose, within me ; 
the suspicion, namely, that Lucy FoUett 
is no other than Janet Eandall ! 

" Of course, to the brother, I said no 
word of the light that had suddenly dawn- 
ed upon my mind, but I could not bear, 
knowing — for it is more than guess-work — 
what I do, to let him go away entirely un- 
comforted ; so I promised I would write, 
and make inquiries regarding his sister, 
and let him know — at an address in London, 
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which he gave me — the result^ I put not 
a single question to the poor young man, 
who avoided entirely speaking Brian's 
name. 

** There is some strange mystery, some 
wild romance connected with this woman, 
and it is for you to say whether, knowing 
what you do, you will continue to bear 
what you have endured so long, and live 
the life that is hurrying you so swiftly ta 
your grave. Your loving sister, 

" Nettie." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

MISS DE BEAUVOIB IS ENLIGHTENED. 

|l TIGNONBTTE, whose nature was a 
-^^•^ communicative one, decided, after 
some mental deliberation, that she would 
ride over to Oakden, and talk over with 
Miss de Beauvoir the semi-discovery 
which, concerning Janet Randall, she 
believed that she had made. The old lady- 
received her very kindly. An old-fashioned 
stiffness always characterised her manner, 
but Nettie was quick enough to perceive 
that in the heart of Madge's godmother 
there existed no coldness towards herself. 
'* Dear Miss de Beauvoir," she at once 
commenced, " I am come to talk to you 
about Margaret." 
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" You have heard no bad news, I trust ?" 
*' Cousin Susan," beginning to tremble with 
nervous excitement, said. "Maggie is 
well, I hope, and — and — not too unhappy.'' 

" Oh, as to that, I cannot, I fear, com- 
fort you. She is well in health, I believe ; 
but I wish — oh, how I wish she would, 
what people call, pluck up a spirit. She 
is so sensitive — so crushed — and that hor- 
rible woman tyrannizes over her so un- 
bearably." 

" What woman ? And why is she horri- 
ble ? Oh, Miss Effingham, what can you 
mean ? And what dreadful thing has 
happened at Greycliffe ?'' 

Pale and red by turns, her thin face 
quivering with ill-repressed emotion, Miss 
de Beauvoir awaits an answer to her 
queries, and Nettie — slightly dismayed at 
the thought of her own imprudence — for 
she has made the tardy discovery that 
Margaret has hitherto kept her " people "^ 
in the dark as regards the standing mis- 
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fortune of Miss Eandall and her aggres- 
sions, speedily makes up her mind to 
reveal all she knows, as well as all that she 
suspects. 

She is a rapid talker, making use of no 
*'vain repetitions," but coming to the 
"point" with praiseworthy clearness and 
celerity. Miss de Beauvoir, on her side, lis- 
tens with all her ears, and, therefore, a right 
understanding between the two is very 
soon arrived at. The proud old spinster is 
bitterly distressed for the " child," in whom 
so much of her love and pity are centered. 

"A horrible woman, indeed," she says, 
" and you tell me that my poor Margaret 
bears her tyranny and insolence quite 
meekly ? She must, indeed, be changed, 
if this be so." 

" She is changed — wonderfully changed 
even from what she was when first I knew 
her. As to bearing Eandall's airs of 
assumption, why the poor darling cannot 
choose but bear them. My brother — I am 
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half ashamed to say it — ^behaves so very 
strangely. He is civility personified to 
Janet, whilst, hefore her, he treats his wife 
far worse than he does his dogs. If 
Margaret loved him, she could not endure 
it ; but, happily for her, poor soul, Brian 
has long since crushed out all tenderness 
for him from her heart." 

Miss de Beauvoir is silent for a few 
seconds. The subject is not an easy one 
to pursue, for she cannot quite forget that 
the chief offender is the only brother of 
the girl who is now espousing Margaret's 
cause so warmly. Still she must respond 
to Nettie's last remark, and in doing 
so she wisely opens out an earlier ques- 
tion. 

" It was a pity Maggie ever married 
him," she said. '* Some women — harder, 
colder, and perhaps worse — would have 
had a better chance than she of happiness 
with your brother."' 

" I doubt it, dear Miss de Beauvoir. No 
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wife, let her have been the bravest of the 
brave, hard, cold, and iron-nerved, would 
have been better able to cope with Brian 
than Margaret has been. It is the chain 
which has — at least, that is my belief — 
chafed him. His is a nature to which 
restraint is intolerable." 

" But how has he been restrained ? — 
How has the shackle galled him ? To me 
it seems that he has done nothing sinqe 
his marriage but what was agreeable to 
his own tastes, his own feelings. Has he 
— perhaps you are better informed than I 
am — ever consulted Margaret's wishes, 
either in his choice of abode or in any 
other respect ? If I am right, as I believe 
I am, in my conjecture, what becomes of 
your idea that it is the tie, the constraint 
of marriage which has caused Colonel 
Effingham to render his wife miserable, 

to break her high spirit, and to " But, 

recollecting suddenly to whom she is 
speaking, Miss de Beauvoir pulls herself 
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together in alarm. " I am so sorry," she 
says, fussily. "1 forgot — a sign of old 
age, you know — at the moment, to whom I 
was talking. As his sister, I had no right 
to speak against him to you." 

" Indeed you had — every right ; and if 
you knew — if you could guess, even, how 
ashamed and distressed, when I see any 
of poor Madge's relations, I feel, you 
would never apologise for speaking out 
your mind to me again. My pity for her 
knows no bounds. If it were only that he 
is rude, and violent, and overbearing, that 
before her own servants — for I have over^ 
heard him— he accuses her in horrible lan- 
guage of disreputable and odious conduct, 
1 could understand her bearing it ; but 
this woman — this creature to whom she 
has been so generous and good — how can 
she endure her insolence, her tyranny, 
and — for the word is not too strong — her 
cruelty ?" 

'* Cruelty !— oh ! Miss EflSngham, what 
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are you saying ? Surely — surely they have 
not dared to personally ill-use my child Y^ 
and Cousin Susan, worked up by the mere 
utterance of the word to a state of painful 
nervousness, waits in trembling silence for 
the answer. 

" The woman Randall " — so commenced 
Nettie's explanation — '* is, I believe, capa- 
ble of almost anything, and I conclude 
that — for one reason, because ' they ne'er 
pardon who have done the wrong' — she 
rather wanted Madge to die. Well, she 
was, I fancy, very near, shortly before my 
visit, to that undesirable consummation ; 
her system (as the doctors call it) had 
become so low from loss of appetite, con- 
sequent on unhappiness, that an evil re- 
sulted — one which in such cases is not, I 
have heard, uncommon, but which, from 
its being — the tumour, I mean — on the 
neck, and close to the spine, was as dan- 
gerous as the pain it caused was intense* 
The name of the malady I have forgotten,. 
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but Madge, as she told me afterwards, 
{suffered tortures for weeks, silently — for 
what was the good of doing otherwise ? 
Doctor there was none within reach, 
neither existed there, far or near, any to 
pity. The woman Randall must have 
daily seen that the poor darling had little 
power, from the position of the evil, to 
help herself, but that it was hourly increas- 
ing in magnitude the barbarous creature 
kept entirely within her own breast." 

*' What could possibly be her object in 
so doing?" Miss de Beauvoir, who, as 
usual when her nerves are unduly excited, 
is almost alarmingly red in the face, asks, 
tremulously. 

" Tlmi^^ Nettie, with an almost imper- 
ceptible shrug of her shoulders, says, 
^' must be left wholly to conjecture. All 
that is known for certain is that, during 
many last days, the evil — and with it the 
torture and the danger — rapidly increased. 
Brian happened to be absent, and Janet 
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never once offered to pass the night within 
call of the sufferer." 

*' But why did not Margaret desire the 
woman, her own servant, to do her duty ?"^ 

" Because, poor thing, she did not dare ta 
do so. By her bedside there was a spirit- 
lamp, and by that means she obtain- 
ed water for fomenting purposes. One 
night, whilst thus employed, the great 
pressure of the swelling on a small artery 
caused it to burst, and she was deluged in 
her blood ! Then, and not till then — I 
heard this later from my maid, Barlowe — 
our poor Madge was heard to say that she 
envied the poor in their cottages, for they, 
in their one room, had help and care afc 
hand." 

'* And your brother, when he returned, 
and heard what had chanced, and the peril 
she had been in, what did he do ?" 

"Sent in all haste, being thoroughly 
frightened, for the doctor. He told me 
himself — and he is not easily moved either 
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to pity or to wonder — that he had never 
seen anything so horrible in his life ; and 
the doctor, when he came, said that if she 
had been an older person she must have 
died. Gangrene was awfully near at hand, 
he told Brian, and only think how fearfully 
she must have suffered, whilst the woman 
Randall could watch her tortures, and see 
the sight, unmoved !" 

"And did your brother not blame the 
woman? Did he not find great fault 
with her for her neglect, and — for the 
word is not too strong — her cruelty ?" 

" Not he. The woman went about as 
well satisfied with herself as ever, and he 
— but — strange as it may seem, and 
especially strange to you, who knew him 
in the days when he was a different man — 
I am more than half convinced that Brian 
is afraid of her." 

*' Afraid 1 He! Colonel Effingham! 
Oh 1 you must be — ^but No, you cannot be, 
joking — All this is much too serious, too 
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terrible, to smile at. But that lie — 



Madge's husband — should have — should 

be " and, utterly overcome by the 

strangeness of the notion, as well as by 
certain vague apprehensions which it 
opens to her view. Miss de Beauvoir sud- 
denly loses, for the moment, the power of 
coherent speech. 

"I told you that you would be aston- 
ished," Nettie says, anxious not to be mis- 
understood ; " but there is, you know, Fear 
and Fear. Of course he is not physically 
afraid of Janet Eandall, but her eye and 
her voice and her temper bring him into 
subjection, and perhaps " — thoughtfully — 
" it is well they do. It would be better, 
certainly, if the control were Margaret's ; 
but, as that cannot be, why, it is but an- 
other instance of the well-known truth — 
that the one of a household who has the 
worst temper, the hardest heart, and the 
strongest will, is certain to obtain an as- 
cendancy over the rest." 
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Soon after giving utterance to this pro- 
found axiom, Miss EffiDgham, whilst her 
companion is still too much distressed by 
all that she has heard to be much alive to 
what is passing around her, takes the 
opportunity to glance stealthily at her 
watch. Its hands, which point to the 
hour of five, seem to reproach the girl 
with her forgetfulness of the flight of 
time. She had promised to return home 
in time to assist Lady Mary Erskine in the 
task of entertaining a party of not very 
congenial ladies at an afternoon "tea/' 
and now the engrossing subject of poor 
Margaret's wrongs and sorrows has 
detained her so long that she is forced to 
make her adieux in a hurried and uncere- 
monious fashion. 

" Good-bye, dear Miss de Beauvoir," she 
says, affectionately, " and I hope you will all 
consult as to what is best to be done for 
Madge. Oh, how I wish, both for her 
sake and his, that instead of my unfortunate 
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brother she had married Alan Carruthers !" 
Her auditor would, had she had words 
at command, have echoed the wish ; but so 
much varied and painful emotion has had 
the effect, for the nonce, of rendering her 
dumb. A melancholy movement of her 
head, and a pressure of the cold, frog-like 
hand, is all the response she gives. With 
these, Nettie, as she mounts her horse and 
rides rapidly away, is obliged to be — for 
the present, at least — content. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

MAEGARET HOPES AGAINST HOPE. 

" A ND this is for Life ! For ten— 
■^-^ twenty — oh ! No 1 not for ten or 
twenty — not even — Oh, merciful God ! — for 
one even, wilt Thou doom me to bear this 
life ! No friend ! — no comfort I Harsh, 
cruel looks, and harsher, crueler words ; 
and these to me — to m^," and the woman, 
who is walking to and fro in her gloomy 
eyrie, strikes her breast quite sharply as 
she repeats the words, " To me, to whom 
love and tenderness and gentle words are 
needful as the air I breathe ! Why am I 
hated so ? What have I done that makes 
him loathe me so? Maybe," she thinks, 
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and her blood runs cold within her at the 
fearful surmise, "it is the hate of mad- 
ness, and some day — God grant it may be 
soon — he will himself end my life and all 
my miseries together." 

It is a stormy day ; from early morning 
the rain and wind have beaten with all 
their force upon the old house, and often, 
very often, to Madge's terror-stricken 
senses, it seemed to reel and stagger like 
a drunken man; but "it fell not, for it 
was founded upon a rock." There are 
moments when the sense of utter solitude, 
together with the uproar of the elements, 
and the vague fears to which, though she 
dares not give a name, she is almost con- 
stantly a prey, completely overpower the 
small amount of courage which still 
lingers in the heart of this once fearless 
woman. Beneath the accumulation of ills 
which she is called upon to endure, her 
own brain seems to be losing its power; 
but a dread — one which shoots through 

o2 
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her nervously excited frame with the 
sharpness of a knife's thrust — that she, too, 
may be passing beyond her own capability 
of control, has the blessed effect of steady- 
ing, instead of still more stirring inta 
dangerous action, the pulses which from 
head to foot are beating with such painful 
quickness. 

" This will never do," she says, aloud, ta 
herself, and drawing together her writing 
materials, she makes a strenuous effort ta 
divert into other channels the current of 
her ideas. That current is leading her 
amongst rocks and shoals. Deep water 
and an angry, shoreless sea lie close be- 
yond ; if she would avoid these, therefore, 
she rrvast, she tells herself, keep firmly to 
her anchorage, and find — as she has so often 
done before — in work her safeguard against 
the peril that she dreads. 

But — as all the world knows — it is one 
thing to resolve, and another to execute. 
It is the old story — the man or woman may 
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" propose," and may ardently strive to carry 
out his or her probably praiseworthy inten- 
tions, but there is a higher Power which 
takes the case in hand, and renders all the 
plans of either abortive. When Margaret 
— bent on subjugating the foe within — re- 
solutely begins her task, she finds, to her 
dismay, that she is totally unequal to its 
performance. She cannot — strive as she 
will — fix her wandering, troubled thoughts 
upon any subject save those which so 
entirely engross and haunt her, and, after 
a few vain efforts to form and to indite a 
coherent sentence, she, in despair, gives 
up the attempt. 

"Ahr* murmurs to herself the poor 
lonely creature, as her head sinks back 
upon the chair, and again the spirit of 
melancholy musing possesses her, **how 
very, very hard a thing life is 1 How few 
there must be who can from their hearts 
follow the * Church's ' words, and thank 
God for the boon of existence I Even in 
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the few happy years of girlhood, 1 full 
surely could not. There were too many in 
the world around so miserable that I could 
only ask myself * for what cause came they 
into the world ' ? To suffer, sin, and die ? 
That seemed the programme — one which 
is probably the same that I am doomed to 
follow, and therefore gratitude for the gift 
of birth I cannot offer to my Maker." 

Such as these had, even in the spring-* 
time of her days, been amongst Madge Bar- 
ham's reflections, and now, in her gloomy 
isolation, her harassed mind reverts to 
them. To them, and to the early period of 
her Stormy Life, when Brian, after his 
strange fashion, had loved her ; and when, 
possibly recognizing the truth that to his 
wilfulness, his daring, she owed her suffer- 
ings, he had — during long months of trying 
illness — watched over and tended her with 
a patience that knew no bounds. Perhaps 
it was ihen^ she thinks, that gradually his 
love wore out. To such a spirit — so restless 
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and so stirring — ^that time must, in truth, 
have been one lengthened penance, one 
battle against habits and inclinations which 
— hitherto indulged in to the utmost — 
must have been hard indeed to combat. 

It is whilst thinking these thoughts of 
the husband — many of whose natural quali- 
ties she had so much admired, and whose 
self she could once — as I have before said 
—■have learned to dearly love — that a soft- 
er spirit enters into Margaret's breast. She 
had felt bitterly indignant at the unneces- 
sary and wanton untruth written by Brian 
concerning her, and it had needed all the 
fear in which she held him, and, moreover, 
no trifling conviction on her part of the 
utter uselessness of remonstrance, to pre- 
vent her from demanding, in forcible terms, 
from her husband, not only an explanation 
of, but an immediate righting of, the cruel 
wrong which had been done to her. But 
— as I have just said — the memory of for- 
mer kindness brought gentler feelings to 
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her heart ; and then was not the mere 
fact that he had done this deed a proof 
that the once strong mind was ofE its bal- 
ance, and that, therefore, it behoved her, 
should she venture to address him on 
the subject, to do so in a spirit of meek- 
ness, submission, and entreaty. 

Since the fatal accident which had be- 
fallen the LoU'Lou Brian seemed to have 
imbibed a distaste for the sea. Never, 
now, did he take, as was formerly the 
case, lengthened excursions in his little 
pleasure-boat, the Mayfly, sea-fishing as he 
went his way, or shooting, as it seemed, 
for practice only, the screaming gulls and 
hideous cormorants that crossed his watery 
path. For his whereabouts, during the 
past two weeks, it would have been diffi- 
cult to account, for he wandered at strange 
hours from the house, night finding him 
often far away from a bed which was 
seldom visited by sleep. On rare occasions 
he would remain throughout the day in the 
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room that was called the " study/' looking 
over his fishing books, and, perhaps, see- 
ing to the cleaning of his guns. He was 
there now, Margaret had ascertained, and 
a voice within whispered that it might be 
well — now that she had, in some sort, 
overcome the demons of pride and anger 
which had long lurked within her — to once 
more endeavour to induce him to treat her 
as a husband should, especially, at the 
same time, entreating that he would tell 
her in what she had offended, and implor- 
ing him to unsay the written accusation 
which he had falsely brought against her. 

It was a bold step to take ; so bold that 
she more than once, feeling her courage 
failing her, almost resolved to give the 
project up, but, in the end, a something 
stronger than her own wish and will pre- 
vailed, and so, though not without sore 
misgivings, and with something like a 
prayer upon her tremulous lips, she knock- 
ed softly at the '* study" door. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



THE LAST TIME. 



rriHE knock had been so gentle and low 
-■- that, seeing how loudly in *' turret 
and tree " the wind is raging, small won- 
der is it that the sound escaped unheard. 
At first timid Margaret feels as one re- 
prieved, but a slight noise within the room 
awakes her to a fear that he ms>y come out, 
and find her watching there. The idea is 
alarming, for what strange thoughts, what 
unreasoning suspicions might not, at such 
an unwonted sight, occur to his unsettled 
brain ? Spurred by the possibility of this 
contingency, she — and this time with firmer 
fingers — knocks again, and immediately 
receives for answer a loud ** Who's there? 
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Come in," from the solitary occupant of 
the '' den." 

The next moment she is within the- 
room, one the aspect of which is almost 
new to her, as is also the choking sensa- 
tion caused by the vast amount of tobacca 
that has time out of mind, as it seems to 
Madge, been consumed in that low-pitched^ 
comfortless place. It is on the ground 
floor, and the light afforded by one of twa 
narrow windows is much obscured by tha 
leaves and branches of a large laurel bush 
which grows beside it. Against the dingy,, 
ill-cleaned panes of the other window the 
heavy rain, accompanied by strong gusta 
of wind, is beating noisily, whilst the 
master of the house, little heeding, ap* 
parently, the tumult without, is sorting 
fishing-flies, the materials for making 
which lie on an uncovered deal-table 
before him. 

On Margaret's entrance he does not 
even raise his head. One glance he casts- 
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towards the door to see by whom he is 
being intruded on, and then the occupation 
is continued as before. 

Margaret's heart is beating fast. It is 
seldom now that she is alone with the 
husband whose strange acts and rapidly- 
increasing violence of behaviour have so 
long filled her with a very natural alarm, 
but at the present moment there is in his 
entire aspect — in the expression of his 
saddened face, and in the peaceable em- 
ployment in which he is engaged — some- 
thing that re-assures and strengthens her. 
He i^;i7/ surely listen, she tells herself, quietly, 
and without " breaking out," as is, alas ! 
his wont, into fierce passion, when she, for 
the first time for months, appeals to him 
for justice and for kindness. 

She has moved nearer to the window, 
and, as she realizes the change that has 
taken place in his once frank and fearless 
countenance, she cannot choose but pity 
him ; and with kind pity there enters 
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through the open door ever-readj Hope ! — 
the hope that, maybe, this interview wiH 
begin a fresh and happier era in their lives 
— ^the hope that, with, on her part, greater 
cheerfulness, and renewed attempts to bear 
with his peculiarities, and to listen without 
the faintest token of dissent to his wildest 
paradoxes — his most unmerited accusations 
— she may win him from his present mood, 
and cause him to be, in time, a better, hap- 
pier man. 

So, "taking," as the French say, *'her 
courage in her two hands," she thus begins 
her **case," faltering at first, but she gathers 
nerve as she proceeds. 

''Brian" (she has approached his chair^ 
and touches its back lightly with lier 
hand), " I have been told — I have been 
thinking about a letter — one which came 
to you, and which you told your people — 
mind, / do not say you did this thing, nor 
will I believe, till you tell me you did so* 
with your own lips, that it is true " 
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'*That what is true? Speak out! — 
what is the use of standing humbugging 
there F' 

Ah me I how well did the poor young 
wife, who had hoped against hope that 
better days might be in store for her, 
recognize in the owner of that angry voice, 
^nd the harsh, pitiless words, the tyrant 
of her married life ; but, whether for the 
sake of her good name, or for the reason 
that this last crowning insult had wrought 
her up to fearlessness, and to an almost 
desire to lay — for once, at least — lance in 
rest in her own defence, matters not ; it is 
enough that she bravely stands her ground, 
and says, without a tremor in her tones, 

" What I wish to know is, whether it is 
true that you deliberately — but with what 
purpose who can say ? — wrote and accused 
me of opening and secretly destroying an 
important letter which was addressed to 

you r 
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"Well, and what if I did? You can 
write and say it is not true." 

Margaret, growing red and pale by turns, 
and clencliing her small hands till the nails 
almost enter the tender flesh, says, bitterly, 

"And who will believe me after what 
you have written ? Men find it hard to 
think it possible that a gentleman can lie, 
but a woman ! — oh ! to hei' it comes, they 
think, quite naturally, quite " — speaking 
with angry scorn — " as a thing of course." 

" Certainly it does. I have told you a 
thousand times, and that not in my haste, 
as your bible says — that all women are 
liars — ^infernal liars, too — so what does 
one falsehood, more or less, signify? / 

burned the letter ; a d d fellow began 

it with a piece of insolent advice, and 
then I wrote — never mind why — ^that it 
was you. Now you may go ; I won't stand 
nagging. Go and tell your story to any 
confounded fool who will listen to such 
rubbish." 
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Women, as the Scotch saying has it^ 
are " kittle cattle." Were it not so, anger^ 
pure and unmitigated, at the wrong done 
to her would be setting every nerve in 
Margaret's frail body quivering ; but being, 
as she is, a very woman, her first thought 
on listening to his stormy words is one of 
pride that he should so entirely trust her. 
'* He knows/' a silent whisper says, " that 
I would die rather than betray him ; and, 
if he thus respects me, surely some love 
must linger in his stony nature still." 

Ever and always rash and impulsive, 
Margaret acts upon the swiftly surging, 
but illusive, hope, and, laying her hand 
upon his arm, says, with a pleading voice 
in which the unshed tears are audible, 

" Oh, Brian, you know — you must 
know — that I would suffer any shame 
rather than reveal the truth. Tour honour 
is far dearer, far more worth than mine, 
and oh ! dear, dear Brian, won't you just 
this once listen to me ? I am so misera- 
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ble, SO broken-hearted, while you treat me 
as you do. I do not ask you — ^you must 
not think it — to be more than — than — civil 
to me. If you would only be as courteous 
to me as you always are to Janet, I would 
try to be content. You should not hear a 
murmur ; but it seems so hard, so very hard, 
when, to me, love is everything^ that those 
around me— you first and worst, Brian '' 
(and, encouraged by his silence, the poor 
woman strives to smile) — "should often 
seem to hate me. Why is it ? Won't you 
tell me ? God knows that to induce you to 
give me just a little of your liking, there 
are few things that I would not do. But 
first tell me" — and, in her eagerness of 
entreaty, she rests her clasped hands upon 
his shoulder — **what it is that I have 
done — or rather what do you think that I 
have done — to merit this hard — this cruel 
punishment." 

She has said her say at last, and stops, 
breathless almost, and trembling visibly, 
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while he, looking searchingly, but with an 
expression that makes her blood run cold, 
into her eyes, is silent for a moment. 
Then he says, and there is bitter contempt 
as well as hatred in his eyes as the words 
come slowly from his sneering lips. 

" You best know what you have done to 
deserve the names of devil, fiend, and liar 
that are given to you. Now go ; I will 
have no more nagging — and as to howl- 
ing— Oh ! by , I can't stand that ; 

you only came to make yourself offensive, 
and now you may have the room, if you 
choose, to yourself." 

He snatches up a hat and waterproof 
cape which are lying on a chair, and is 
gone before Margaret can utter a word. 
Not that she has even one word, poor soul, 
to say. The attack has been too sudden, 
too overpowering, and her bewilderment is 
so great that for several minutes she re- 
mains as if rooted to the spot, and utterly 
incapable of collecting her thoughts. By 
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degrees, however, the power of doing so 
returns to her. She understands con- 
fusedly that she has been accused by her 
own husband of having done dreadful 
things, and, as she gropes her way totter- 
ingly from the room, she is pursued by a 
sense of being— for what reason she knows 
not— a thing accursed ! 

And still the wild north wind howls on, 
and the mountains seem to shake " at the 
tempest of the same," while, kneeling by 
her bedside, a frail, weak woman offers a 
humble prayer to God for strength to bear 
her Cross. 
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CHAPTER L. 



ALAN HAS AN ESCAPE. 



rpiHERE has been a large dinner-partjr 
-*- at The Limes, and amongst the 
guests who have been invited to partake of 
it is Alan Carruthers. His place at the 
repast has been next to that occupied by 
pretty, ever blushing Lina, whose blue^ 
Irish eyes have been more than once lifted 
to his with an expression in their liquid 
depths which, had he been a vainer man^ 
could hardlv have failed to awaken in him 
a sense of the peril that he is unwittingly 
incurring. Nor have there been wanting 
other circumstances tending to confirm the 
fact that Mr. Carruthers, of Woodhill, a 
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*' rising man," and one on whom the Right 
Honourable ex-Cabinet Minister has fixed 
his eyes as a future convert to his "party," 
is regarded by the O'Reilly family and 
their hangers-on as the husband in petto of 
the only daughter of the house. Were it 
not that Alan is a man thoroughly capa- 
ble of taking his own part, his position 
might be considered a precarious one. 
There were stories extant of the almost 
forcible capture of a yoiing and gifted 
man, who, closeted with the formidable 
and wily Irishman, had been — metaphori- 
cally speaking — kept under lock and key 
until, by dint of threats and promises, he 
had agreed to take to wife one of the many 
female cousins to whom Mrs. O'Reilly's 
house afforded a much-needed shelter. 
Alan Carruthers was, however, as I have 
already hinted, one with regard to whom 
such * * kidnapping " as this would have no 
chance of being successful, and yet even 
the strong-minded and self-reliant of the 
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nobler sex are sometimes drawn in by 
the vortex of circumstances to the fulfil- 
ment of a destiny, as strange as it is, in 
many respects, distasteful to them. A 
little farther, just one forward step — a 
step taken perhaps in uuconsciousness of 
its importance — and that which cannot be 
undone is achieved, and a **pair," utterly, 
perhaps, unsuited to each other, are a& 
surely welded into one as if the Church 
had sanctified the union, and a parish 
register confirmed the fact. From such a 
possible fate as this, Alan Carruthers is 
saved by what, in sporting language, might 
be termed a *' fluke;" for, had it not 
chanced that Margaret's father was a 
fellow-guest with him that day, he proba- 
bly would have received no warning of hi& 
near approach to the precipice which 
yawned before him. Old friends as they 
nominally are, Mr. Barham's regard for 
the eventually very successful sharer of 
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his youthful sports and studies, is, in 
reality, far from great. Mr. O'Reilly has a 
way of good-naturedly patt*onising the 
" Kit " of days gone by, which fills that 
comparatively unknown individual with 
extreme though well-concealed displeasure. 
Very jealous is he of the position which 
tact and impudence combined have ob- 
tained for this pushing, clever Irishman, 
and gladly would he, without, indeed, as 
is often the case, suspecting his own 
motive for action, have put a spoke — were 
it possible — in his autocratic neighbour s 
wheel. 

A shrewd man is Kit Barham, and one 
who, after the manner of many women, 
draws his deductions, not from the com- 
paratively few striking events of Life, but 
from the trifles that make up its sum. It 
was owing to observations, keen enough 
on some of these, that, drawing Alan 
Carruthers, after dinner, into a window 
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recess, he spoke to him, after quietly ascer- 
taining that there were no listeners near, as 
follows : 

'* How well our host is looking," is his 
opening remark, as the two men, leaning 
their arms upon the window-sill, are ap- 
parently occupied in watching the April 
moon show its silver disk above the lime- 
trees which adorn the lawn and give the 
house its name. ** So well, and so in- 
tensely well satisfied with himself and his 
surroundings ! How all his people — those 
he gathers together, I mean — worship him, 
and then they say that * a prophet has no 
honour in his own country!'" 

'*That depends, I suspect," Alan says, 
drily, " a good deal more on what a prophet 
1ms than on what he is, A diet of locusts 
and wild honey, with a necessarily ex- 
tremely limited tailor's bill, would not be 
likely, I think, to gain for any prophet, 
however foreseeing he might be, much 
consideration in these days. Mr. O'Reilly 
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is not only hospitable, but comparatively 
rich and powerful, what more natural than 
that he should be honoured, both in his 
own country and in others ?" 

'* Nothing — nothing, certainly. Le sue- 
ces est le succes, as we all know, but even he 
cannot command success. There is his 
daughter now " 

^'His daughter? What of her?" Alan, 
roused to greater interest, asks. 

"Only this, that I imagine — as I be- 
lieve we all do — that the Right Honourable 
covets for Miss Lina one especial husband, 
and that the ' party ' fixed upon does not 
exactly see things with the parental eye. 
However, stranger things have come about, 
and the young lady is not one who need 
go a-begging for a husband ; only, my dear 
Carruthers, if you- " 

"Exactly! Pardon the interruption, 
but, guessing what you mean, I hasten 
to say that, if I am the * party ' to whom 
you allude, your warning is not needed. 
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I never made the slightest attempt to 
gain any young lad/s affections, nor is it 
likely that I ever shall. And now will you 
pardon me for asking after your daughter ? 
Is she well? Recovering her spirits, or 
still fretting — poor thing ! — after the child 
that she has lost ?" 

Mr. Barham shakes his iron-grey head 
ominously. 

'*I fear," he says, ''that things at Grey- 
cliff e are going from bad to worse. She 
does not complain, but we hear from other 
sources that he is daily becoming more 
eccentric — more violent and alarming. If 
there should be no improvement soon, or 
rather if worse news should reach us, we 
must have her home. She will be safe 
here, and '' 

" But will she come ?" asks Alan, whose 
deep anxiety is clearly traceable in his 
voice and countenance. *' I doubt it. Her 
sense of duty is very strong, and greatly 
as, of late, her nerves have been unstrung. 
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yet there is a reserve of patient endurance 
in her brave heart still." 

Mr. Barham is about to reply, when the 
approach of Lina, with a pack of cards in 
her hand, condemns him to silence. The 
girl looks very shy and pretty as she holds 
" the devil's picture-books " in fan-shape 
guise before the two men. 

'^Papa sent me," she says, simply, "to 
ask you if you would like to cut for whist 
and partners ?" 

Mr. Barham, with a meaning glance at 
his confidant, takes, at random, one of the 
cards held out to him, but Alan, with a 
forced smile and a shake of the head, de- 
clines. He is, in truth, in no mood for 
frivolous pastimes. His conversation with 
Margaret's father, though short, was one 
which for him contained matter of vital 
importance. 

He had had his eyes opened to the fact 
that he was expected, by certain members 
of Miss O'Keilly's family, to propose to» 
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her, and the idea that so it was annoyed 
Tiim greatly, for the very slight attentions 
which he had paid to that demoiselle a 
marier owed their origin solely to an 
«ager wish on his part to substitute a 
legitimate and blameless love for the deep 
passion which he, all unwillingly, enter- 
tained for the wife of another man. 

" If I could but feel for her one tenth of 
what is in my heart for Madge I should be 
cured," the over-sanguine man had said to 
himself, and had, in furtherance of this 
object, endeavoured when with Lina — she 
being the only young lady with whom he 
was on such terms of intimacy as rendered 
the falling in love with her possible — to work 
himself up to the belief that to make her 
his own was a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. But — and there was no deny- 
ing the patent fact — the more he tried, the 
less he felt inclined to win his own con- 
sent to a marriage with Lina O'Reilly, and 
from the moment that Mr. Barham had 
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clothed in words the likelihood of such a 
result, he had, with a sense of relief im- 
possible to describe, shuddered inwardljr 
as he thought upon the danger he had^ 
escaped ; and it was now his intention— a 
resolve which I trust will not cause him to- 
be accused of moral cowardice — to place, 
without loss of time, many a mile between 
himself and Kathleen O'Keilly. 

She is a good girl, well brought up, and 
calm of temperament ; neither has he the 
slightest reason to suppose that she cares 
more for him than for the big retriever, 
'* Duke," who is the companion of her 
walks, and waits for her, with the loviug^ 
patience that is characteristic of his kind, 
outside the cottage homes which his young 
mistress loves to visit ; but, although this 
has been hitherto his firm belief, and ha 
can see no adequate reason for changing 
his opinion, he, nevertheless, shrinks, in a 
manner that he has never done before^ 
from, on that last evening of his sojourn 
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in the neighbourhood, devoting to her 
many minutes of his time. 

It is not till almost every other guest 
lias gone (he having been detained beyond 
the rest by a button-holding process on the 
part of his host) that he finds himself, 
with Lina by his side, standing at the 
entrance to the conservatory. 

" How late we are keeping you up !" he 
says to her. " Truly, I feel quite ashamed. 
It was that last long game at billiards, 
and you, who are in the habit of rising so 
early in the morning, ought not to be 
inconvenienced by our habitsof dissipation." 

" Are billiards dissipation ?" the girl 
says, absently, whilst the Chinese-lantern- 
like blossom of an Abutilon is plucked, 
and ruthlessly destroyed by her wandering 
fingers. *' So many good people play that 
it cannot, I think, be very wrong to do it. 
Colonel Efl&ngham used to play a great 
deal here before he married, and so well, 
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too, that papa often said that he might have 
been a professional player." 

Alan looks at her for a moment search- 
ingly, and her clear, brunette complexion 
assumes a warmer colouring beneath his 
gaze. It has appeared to him that alto- 
gether a propos of nothing that had gone 
before had her remark regarding Brian 
Efl&ngham been made, and what, he won- 
ders, was the train of thought which 
dragged his name up to the surface ? 
Surely this living Una, this fair, spotless 
*' ermine," could never, even in a dream, 
have imaged to herself the dreadful, the 
*' unspeakable " possibility that he could be 
in love with that bad, billiard-playing 
Colonel's wife? And yet — and yet — 
whence came this sudden purpose to speak 
of him? Whence, too, the blushes that 
still dyed her cheek ? Did she wish and 
hope that the topic she had chosen might 
lead him on to speak of Margaret — of 
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Margaret who, if he were what possibly 

she feared, must be Ah ! but he 

could not, would not, follow up the train 
of reasoning which, in the twinkling of an 
eye, flashed through his troubled brain. 
As the young girl stood there, her white 
dress high up to the rounded throat, and 
with a brow unstained as a " white virgin 
page" from any taint or blemish, Alan 
took shame to himself in that he had for a 
passing moment feared that " interest " in 
his feelings had prompted the remark 
which puzzled him. 

Hot was now his ^haste to be gone. In 
the billiard-room adjoining, Mr. O'Keilly, 
with the half tipsy Jerningham Bliss, was 
idly knocking iabout the balls, whilst the 
sleepy mistress of the house, tired alike 
of brandy fumes, coarse jokes, and uncon- 
genial company, was nodding in a rocking- 
chair near the door. Suddenly a dark 
thought occurs to Alan. 

" Perhaps — good heavens ! how awful ! 
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— she thinks 1 am proposing, and is already 
prepared with the 'Bless you, my chil- 
dren/ which is to seal my fate ! There is 
nothing left — positively nothing — but a 
bolt for it," and, having so said to himself, 
he suits the action to the words. 

With a warm pressure of Miss Lina's 
hand, and a muttered something about not 
disturbing the billiard-players, he bids her 
good-bye, and, opening — for the purpose of 
egress — the door that leads out to the open 
air, he, in another moment, finds himself, 
to his intense relief, at liberty. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

BBIAN REDEEMS THE PAST. 

rpHB scene described in the last chapter 
-*- took place about ten days previous to 
that stormy one on which Margaret BflBlng- 
ham, moved thereto by more than one 
conflicting feeling, not only resolved, but 
carried out her intention of making one 
more attempt towards softening the 
estranged heart of her husband, and in- 
ducing him to see in her a sympathiser in 
his sufferings, and a helpmate, instead of 
a hindrance, to the man whom she had 
sworn to honour and to love. We have 
seen how complete and how cruelly morti- 
fying had been her failure, and with that 
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failure had vanished her last hope, and, I 
may almost add, her last wish, to bring about 
an altered state o£ things. That Brian s 
was — in some sort — " a mind diseased," 
and therefore past her ministering, she 
felt more than ever convinced ; but, whilst 
believing this to be the case, she was none 
the less certain that in order to induce 
him to visit her with hatred and reproba- 
tion an enemy must have been secretly at 
work. An enemy who had his private ear 
— she told herself it must be — and one 
who, for some cause — never perhaps to be 
explained — possessed the power to influ- 
ence which she, with the advantages of 
refinement, education, and intellect, had 
never been able to obtain. It needs no 
especially vivid gifts of imagination to 
realize how terrible was the position in 
which this most unhappy woman found 
herself. Her own subordinate — a creature 
whom she was doomed daily to see, and 
whose insolence had become well-nigh un- 

a2 
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endurable — was — and of this she enter- 
tained no shadow of doubt — the worker in 
the dark, the constant, unrelenting foe who 
had sapped the foundations, dug the mine, 
and administered the slow poison of sus- 
picion to the man whose tottering reason' 
was not proof against her wiles. 

In wonder, not in hate — Madge had 
never loved her husband well enough ta 
hate him now — she pondered on this mar- 
vellous infatuation. She could understand 
that in her earlier youth Janet Randall 
might have boasted of some purely phy- 
sical attractions. Of these, however, but 
few remained. Her complexion had become 
coarse, whilst her hands (that portion of 
the female frame in regard to which Brian 
had used to be so difl&cult to please) were 
large, big- jointed, and rough as though 
her previous existence had been spent in 
field-work. Nor did she own — this ser- 
vant who had usurped her place, and 
*' ruled the household prudently " — for the 
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woman was a good manager — "with all 
her power" — one single intellectual quality, 
one advantage of education capable of 
accounting even in the slightest degree 
for the influence which she had gained. 
Her teaching had been that of a village 
schoolmistress half a century ago ; spell 
properly she could not, and her writing 
was of the worst. Vulgar in manner, 
and, when not on her guard against slips 
of the tongue, given to the use of coarse 
expressions, could it be alone through vio- 
lence -of temper, and a strength of will 
superior even to his own, that Janet Ran- 
dall had succeeded in subjugating the once 
dauntless man, who now was as a very 
child under her hand ? 

"Whilst Margaret is vainly asking her- 
self these puzzling questions, and racking 
her brains in the vain hope of discovering 
some clue to the mystery by which she 
feels herself to be surrounded, the evening 
has begun to close in, and the dreaded 
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dinner-hour (the hour when, for the most 
part in total silence, she and her husband 
will be seated at a board unsweetened by 
the condiment of love) is nigh at hand. 
The storm without has rather increased 
than diminished in fury. Great gusts of 
wind, accompanied by distant thunder 
threatenings, burst with an awe-inspiring 
violence, which might well make " shriek 
the timid," on the frightened woman's ear. 
From whence we know not coming, they, 
*'with the clash of the lashing rain" com- 
mingling amicably, roam fiercely over the 
angry sea, and threaten, as they shake^ 
with a hurly-burly rattle, the ill-fitting 
sashes of the old house, to force an en- 
trance within its gloomy walls. There 
would be more safety out of doors, Madge 
thinks, as the house rocks — or seems to da 
so — as if visited by an earthquake. The 
seeker after security must, however, steer 
clear of trees, for the lawn is already 
strewn with gigantic limbs, torn by the 
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ruthless breeze from off the trunks of the 
parent trees ; whilst against her window- 
panes are flung, from minute to minute, 
sweet buds and big green leaves, '* driven 
like flocks to feed in air," and fall to earth 
again, unheeded, and prematurely withered. 

In the midst of the deafening tumult, a 
sound foreign to the rest, but one which 
nevertheless harmonizes with the tempest 
notes, breaks upon Margaret's senses. She 
has already, notwithstanding her own ab- 
sorbing sorrows and anxiety, been at in- 
tervals, and especially when the blasts of 
wind were strongest, occupied mentally 
with fears and tenderest pity for the many 
men and women who, on '*the walls of 
the watery vale" this day, are, maybe, 
with white faces and trembling lips, pray- 
ing their last (with some it may be, alas I 
their first) anguished prayer to God for 
.mercy on their souls. 

" Lord, in thy judgments, remember 
mercy !" are the words which almost un- 
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consciously break from the sweet quiver- 
ing mouth, as Margaret, startled by the 
sound, which she recognizes at once as 
that of a ship's gun, approaches the win- 
dow, in order to look out upon the dashing 
sea, and the ships which may chance to be 
thereon. Once there, she remains for a 
few minutes spell-bound by the sight that 
meets her eyes. It is that of a large 
vessel driven helplessly by the force of 
the tempest nearer and nearer to her 
doom. With a strange, phantom-like 
steadiness, the hapless ship advances, now 
"tossed on the rack" of the storm, and 
anon sinking down the awful steep, to the 
fell chasms far below. The daylight had 
not yet waned, and the forms of those on 
board could, with a good glass, be plainly 
distinguished. Margaret's hand trembled 
as she held it to her eye, and noted that, 
amongst the horror-stricken group upon 
the deck, more than one woman knelt, as 
though in prayer. 
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*' Oh ! what can be done to help them? 
The poor, poor souls in peril, and so near 
to safety ! Oh ! God of mercy," — as a wave 
bigger than the rest bore the good ship 
visibly nearer to the beetling cliff — " take, 
oh ! take compassion on the perishing !" 

So prayed — believing that help of man 
was vain — Alan Carruthers's " sympathizing 
Margaret," as, from her eyrie on the cliff, 
— her heart beating with almost painful 
force — she waited the coming crash ; but 
scarcely have the words left her lips when 
a boat, manned by four stout rowers, 
puts off — as plainly she can perceive — 
from the shore, and commences the fear- 
fully perilous task of attempting to gain 
the ship. 

Amongst the men, Margaret — with a 
mighty gasp in her throat — recognizes her 
husband. His is the stroke oar, and ah ! 
how strong and steady is the pull with 
which he forces, over wave and billow, the 
boat that holds within it the " apparatus " 
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meant to save, if possible, those precious 
human lives. 

The man whose place is next to Brian's, 
and whose strength, as well as will to 
rescue, seems as vigorous as his own, is a 
stranger to Margaret, but the other two 
are stalwart fishermen, **boys" used to 
danger from their birth, and on the sea as 
much at home as on the land. Thej are 
brothers — widow's sons, and " scamps," so 
Margaret has heard; but none the less 
fervently, because Jim and Joe are smug- 
glers' lads, does the wild cry of ** God bo 
with them as they go," follow them on their 
way. 

The distance from shore to ship is fortu- 
nately short, for there is a limit to human 
powers, and human muscles are not made 
of iron, that they should last for ever. As 
they near the vessel — which, after super- 
human exertions, they do at last — one of 
those short, temporary lulls which are 
happily frequent interludes in the course 
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of a great storm, considerably facilitates 
the work of mercy. A mighty cheer, the 
blessings of those who had been ready to 
perish, breaks from two score throats, as 
the strong new rope and '* cradle," destined 
to afford instant communication with the 
shore, are handed up the side, and then — 
what strange thing is it that Margaret, in 
the rapidly approaching twilight, sees? 
Can it be a woman — a woman with a littlo 
child — who, as the boat is preparing to 
leave the vessel, springs into it — a fearful 

leap — and then Ah ! where, on the 

return voyage, is Brian? Not — as she 
thinks that she can plainly see-in the 
small boat, which, now in comparative 
safety — although the danger of being 
swamped is patent to all on board — is 
nearing the harbour's mouth. No, he — le 
brave des braves^ as she, woman-like, in her 
great pride, calls the man who so lately 
treated her with insult and abuse — ha& 
probably — as it is the '* post of danger" — 
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remained on board the ship — ordering — 
directing — aiding to perfect the good work 
that he has begun. 

Although possessing little knowledge in 
such matters, she has nevertheless intuitive- 
ly comprehended that one end of the stout 
rope had been, previous to the boat's 
departure, securely attached to a portion 
of the cliff near to which the old house 
stands. The other extremity of the rope 
is, she sees, already fastened to the main- 
mast. Along the rope, the basket, or 
cradle, containing a trembling human 
form, will, she concludes, be ''run." Some 
niay, perchance, by this simple means, be 
saved ; but all — ah ! it is, indeed, a case 
when Time is all precious, for at every 
moment the danger of breaking up upon 
the rocks increases, and there were, as I 
have said, many to save. It is nearly 
dark now, so dark that Margaret can only 
faintly distinguish, high in the air, the 
passing of the small black speck on which 
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SO many hopes — hopes that are more than 
half despair — are built. She is growing 
terribly nervous — the fury of the wind has 
lessened, and not as yet, in the still angry 
sea, has the good ship, with its remaining 
human freight, gone down ; but Time may 
fail them, and well she knows that Brian — 
her Brian, as in this fearful time of danger 
he has once more to her warm, brave heart 
become — will be the very last to quit the 
scene of peril and of " knightly " duty. 

The room in which she waits and 
watches is almost entirely without light. 
None is needed, in truth, for the wild, 
ghostly fancies which, like the phantoms 
in a fevered dream, keep, all unbidden, 
trooping before her mental sight. She is 
cold, but feels no discomfort from the chill 
which nervousness and the absence of a 
fire, long since died out, have occasioned. 
Intense pre-occupation of mind has 
rendered her almost stupid, when suddenly 
a knock at the door arouses her, and a 
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Toioe, which does not seem altogether 
strange, says, as an entrance is summarily 
effected — 

" Pray excuse me, I am Obliged to be 
unceremonious, but may I not ask for 
lights ?" 
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CHAPTER ' LII, 



AT BEST. 



"D E ADEE, does it surprise you that for 
-■- *^ a few minutes the po wei* of speech 
seems denied to my heroine? Already, 
and before the startling entrance of a 
stranger (?) into that darkened room, her 
brain, disturbed by quickly thronging 
fancies, was scarcely in its normal state, 
and now, with the elements warring over 
and around her, and with vivid flashes of 
forked lightning, heralding, in quick suc- 
cession, loud thunder-claps, suddenly there 
had come another, and a still more bewilder- 
ing apparition — namely, that of a man 
where never foot of one had, since she 
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had lived at GreyclifFe, trod before; and 
that mans voice reminded her of — But 
No, it could not be ! Kind, helpful Alan 
Carruthers was far away, and — but, during^ 
the few moments' silence that had followed 
on his entrance, the intruder — a practical 
man, and one who prefers to face at once 
a sharp ordeal — has rung the bell for 
lights. Pending their arrival, he prepares 
her, gently, but firmly, for the surprise 
and shock which are in store for her. 

''I am afraid," he says, "that my voice 
has not yet told its tale ; and this room — 
so dark — so cheerless — has helped to make 
you doubt the coming of a friend. Musi I 
introduce myself, then, in words ? I do 
not like to do so. Friendship might 
claim a better memory of the past, 
and — -" 

But before he can finish the sentence, 
Kitty enters with a lamp, and face to face 
— in the full light — Margaret and the man 
who, through evil report and good, has 
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never swerved from his allegiance, stand 
face to face. There is consternation on his 
part, inasmuch as on Madge's fair young 
brow, and on her sunken cheeks, trouble 
and grief have traced such lines that Alan 
can hardly recognize in her, his " pearl ;" 
and there is bewilderment on her part, for 
the reason that Ms appearance is that of 
one disguised ! His hair is long and dark, 
while his dress — of peculiar make and 
coarse material — is more that of a game- 
keeper than of a gentleman. 

" You are surprised — how could it be 
otherwise?" he, offering her his hand, 
which she does not appear to see, says. 
" It is altogether contrary to my wish — to 
my intention — that you should know of my 
presence in your neighbourhood, but" — 
and here the expression of his countenance 
deepened to a still greater seriousness — " a 
power far greater than our feeble wills 
took the matter from my hands, and ruled 
it otherwise, Margaret," he adds, seeing 
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that she is beginning to tremble, and that 
her eyes are opening to an almost un- 
natural size under the combined influence 
of fear and awe, "come, and sit down 
by me. You are cold, dear ; this sudden 
visit has been too much for you. So — 
now we shall do better," seating himself, as 
he speaks, on a chair beside her sofa, ^* but 
I want to hear your voice. I wish to 
make sure that it is the living, breathing 
Margaret I see before me, and not a spirit, 
cold, and pale, and speechless. Ask me a 
question " — taking her small, nerveless 
hand in his, and softly chafing it — ''tell 
me you know at least that / am Alan," 
and to bring some colour into her wan 
cheeks, some life into her frame, he makes 
a faint and poor attempt to smile at his 
own simple question. 

And she ? Well, it is not the will to 
speak that fails her, but round her throat 
there is, as it were, a tight-drawn string, 
and her tongue cleaves — she can realize 
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the Psalmist's description of his difficulty 
now — ^to the roof of her mouth, and will not 
stir a hair's breadth for the asking. For 
a moment or two Alan, looking — as indeed 
he feels — alarmed, watches the poor work- 
ing face in silence, then once more he 
rings the bell, and asks for wine. 

" Wine quickly, and a fire at once," he 
says to Kitty, and then, alone again with 
Margaret, he adds, almost in a whisper, 
for his wish to re-assure and comfort her is 
very great, 

"I understand it all. You have been 
alone too long, and cold ! This room is 
like an icehouse. Ah ! That is right ! Good 
girl !" (to Eitty, who has just entered with 
a pan of burning, smoking coals) " now 
we shall have a fire in no time.*' 

The girl, who had been on her knees 
before the grate, rises abruptly at his 
words. 

" Musha thin," she says, " will yer hon- 
our's honour see to the lighting — bad cess 

b2 
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to the coals, anyway" (giving a vicious 
poke to a refractory lump as she speaks) 
*'the whiles mesel will be away afther the 
wine. Shure," this in a lower voice ta 
Alan, who, in his haste to improve the 
atmosphere of Margaret's dreary chamber, 
has already commenced, to the best of his 
limited powers, his light labour of love. 
*' Shure, it's jist a set of omadhawns they 
are about the place enthirely, rinning here, 
and rinning there, and Patheen with the 
kaysgone asthray. Ach ! thin, shure, by now, 
he'll be finding 'em agin, whativer. But, 
yer honour — whisper now — does she know^ 
the crathur, that she's a widdy ? Och- 
onenaree ! Ochonenaree ! the darlint ! and 
he lying stritched — the heaven be his bed I 
— in the big room below stairs the night." 
This monologue, which had been com- 
menced on the hearth-rug, was concluded 
outside the door, where Kitty had been, 
by "the strange jintleman," very uncere- 
moniously pushed. 
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"Downstairs with you, and hold your 
tongue," he whispers, angrily. " This is 
no place for Irish howls. Bring up, or 
send, some brandy quickly," and, having 
so said, he returns to Margaret's side, and 
takes again her hand in his. 

He had hoped — nay, half believed — that, 
owing to her apparently dulled condition 
of feeling, the ominous words let slip by 
Kitty had fallen unnoticed on the empty 
air ; but in this he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. As though in a trance, but 
with horrible distinctness, Margaret heard 
the awful question asked — " Does she 
know that she is a widow?" She saw, 
and understood the motive of his action, 
when, taking Kitty (still whispering) by 
the shoulders, Alan ejected her from the 
room ; and, confused as seemed her brain, 
and wandering " into regions wild," she 
yet, and from that moment, kept one fact 
therein, distinct and clear. Brian was dead I 
She was in the world alone — " mistress of 
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herself" — a heritage, as it seemed then 
to her, " of woe " indeed ! 

She longs to speak, to weep, to moan. 
Fighting against the strange '* dumb mad- 
ness " which possesses her, she, with small 
stone-cold fingers, strives to clutch the 
warm, kind hand that holds her own so 
closely ; but it will not do, and Alan, his 
alarm at this lengthened immobility be- 
coming every moment greater, seizes with 
avidity a glass of the liquid which has at 
last made its appearance, and holds it ta 
the clay-cold lips. Right thankful is she 
for the remedy which she had attempted, 
but in vain, to ask for. She has not now 
to learn that the timely appUcation of a 
stimulant has been the means of saving 
many a life, and so, though with an effort, 
she gulps down some mouthfuls of the 
potent spirit, and, with a gasp and rapid 
drawing of the labouring breath, the power 
of speech returns to her. 

'' Thank God !" Such, on feeling that 
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her tongue is loosened, are her first words ; 
and then, drawing from Alan's grasp the 
hands which are beginning to tingle with 
returning life, she says, very slowly, and 
with a pause between each laboriously 
uttered word — " Is it true — or did I dream 
some dreadful news ? I thought " — putting 
her hand to her forehead, as if to collect 
her thoughts — " that some one told me he 
was dead. He — Brian — whom I last saw 

battling with the waves — so bravely '* 

*' Indeed he did — most bravely. Would 
you like to hear me speak of his great 
courage ? I can tell you all — can tell you 

how it chanced " 

'* That he is dead ? — that I can never hear 
his voice again ? Methinks that I could 
love it now, and not tremble at its sound. 
For he hated tremblers, Alan — said that 
they were curs — * infernal curs !' Oh ! my 
head — my head !" pushing back the chest- 
nut-hued hair from her hot forehead, and 
glancing wildly round the room. "Stay 
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with me ! Do not leave me ! I am such 
a coward ! Alan — dear Alan — is this 
Death ? I do not dare to meet it. If I 
could only pray ! — pray that he is safe at 

last in heaven, and that I Oh no ! 

no ! no ! Not there — ^not there /" 

And so exclaiming, with her large eyes 
full of unnatural j&re, and, with a con- 
vulsive attempt to seize and hold the 
cover of the table near her (the which 
attempt results in the tray, with its bottle 
and glasses, being dragged with a loud 
crash upon the floor), the unhappy woman 
falls back insensible, and as one dead, 
upon the couch. 

" She lay down like a tired child 
That wept away its life of care ; 
Her cheek grew cold, and still the sea 
Breathed o'er her dying brain its last monotony." 
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CHAPTER LIII. 



" ALL FOR THE BEST." 



II yTANY hours elapsed before Margaret 
-^^^ recovered from the death-like slum- 
ber into which several causes had con- 
tributed to plunge her, and when she 
awoke — which was not till early morning 
on the following day — the sight by her 
bedside of a well-loved and familiar face 
was worth all, and more than all, the 
''doctor's stuff," the anodynes, and the 
restoratives that the British "Materia 
Medica " contains. 

Alan Carruthers's first act, after return- 
ing with Brian's lifeless body to the land, 
was to despatch an urgent telegram to 
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Oakden. " Colonel Effingham is dead," so 
flashed the wires, " and Margaret requires 
the presence of her relations at Grey- 
cliff e." Then, with the intention of break- 
ing the intelligence as gently as was pos- 
sible to the widow, he hastened to her 
presence. 

As we have seen, Kitty, in an abrupt 
and characteristic fashion, was beforehand 
with him, and Margaret, overcome by 
previous fatigue and excitement, as well as 
by the, to her, wholly novel remedy which 
she had — mercifully, as it now seemed — im- 
bibed, was speedily rendered insensible to 
all that was taking place around her. 

Alan's aid being now no longer necessary 
in the room where the exhausted woman 
lay, he betook himself to other duties 
connected with the scene in which he had 
so unexpectedly been called upon to bear 
a part. The men and woman, together with 
the helpless child, whose lives he had been 
instrumental in saving, amounted in num- 
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ber to sixteen human souls ; four (amongst 
whom was the captain and the captain'a 
wife) having perished in the wreck. The 
woman who had been saved was a widow, 
and the sister of the brave sailor who, 
with his wife clinging to his arm, and 
vainly imploring him to take pity on him- 
self and her, had fought to the last the 
good fight against the warring elements. 
But, when the rope broke, and the vessel's 
back crashed into fragments on the giant 
boulders, he had gone to his watery grave 
with the calm, unboastful courage of a 
knight of old. 

Humanly speaking, it was to the slight^ 
pale-faced woman, whose rapid movements 
Margaret had watched through the field- 
glass, that Brian owed his death. He was 
on the point of springing to the deck of 
the doomed vessel, watching his oppor- 
tunity for the attempt, as a wave, now dash- 
ing forward and anon dragging back the 
boat beyond boarding distance, either aided 
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or impeded his efforts. One of the barque's 
crew had already taken his place, the oars 
were in his hands, and Alan — who, thanks 
to the disguise he wore, had not been 
recognized by Margaret's husband as a 
former acquaintance, and a man against 
whom he had ever entertained an unreason- 
ing prejudice — was still endeavouring to 
persuade him to return with them to the 
fihore, when a woman, holding close-pressed 
to her bosom a child of about two years 
old, rushed wildly forward, and throw- 
ing herself, with the force of a catapult, 
from the deck of the barque to the rock- 
ing, wave-tossed, and perilously placed 
boat, alighted, in her mad despair, full 
upon the head and shoulders of the man 
to whose reckless bravery she owed that 
•dearly-cherished thing — her life ! Uncer- 
tain as was his foot-hold, even his power- 
ful frame could not resist the shock of the 
descending and rapidly impelled human 
body. Down — having received against the 
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vessel's side a terrific blow which nearly 
crushed in the skull — he fell as though he 
had been shot, the woman and the child 
lying in a confused and struggling heap 
upon his for ever silenced breast! 

''Until we reached the shore, and that 
was a tough job enough," said Alan to 
Mr. Barham, who, at seven in the morn- 
ing, arrived tired and cross — with his wife 
— at Greycliffe. "We had not the least 
realized the fact that the chivalrous, ill- 
fated fellow was no more. A strange death, 
truly, was it not ? Killed by a woman ! 
But from everything that I have learned in 
these parts, this premature end — the end 
of a ' gentleman,' as he would have deem- 
ed it — was more to be desired for him 
than a life prolonged indefinitely. After 
what you said to me at the villa, I — well, 
there is no use in shrinking from the truth 
— grew much alarmed for Mrs. Bffiugham's- 
safety. Ridiculous, you will probably say,, 
as well as officious ; but knowing her posi^ 
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tion tolerably well, and realizing that no 

living woman stood in greater need of a 

. protector, I determined to — ^to mount 

guard, in short, over your daughter. No 

one here knows me by sight ^^ 

*' There does not seem a soul to know," 
growls Mr. Barham, who has been even 
more impressed by the dreariness and 
absence of ''neighbourhood," in the unin- 
viting-looking country he is being com- 
pelled to visit, than by the calamity which 
has brought him to his suffering daughter s 
side. " Never saw such a country ! Not 
* a decent-looking house anywhere about 

the place ! And you say that he must 
have died at once, poor fellow ?" asks the 
sociable whist-player. " A satisfaction 
that, at any rate. Heigh-ho ! My poor 
girl! The longer she sleeps the better. 
And you — how have you got through the 
days here ? Nothing earthly to do, I sup- 
pose ? — No acquaintances, eh ?" 

" None whatever," Alan hastens to an- 
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swer. " If the contrary had been the case 
— ^if a single living soul in this part of the 
country could have had the slightest clue to 
my real name — could have recognized me, in 
short, as an acquaintance — I hardly think 
that even my conviction of your daughter's 
position being as unsafe as it was painful 
could have decided me to act for her." 

"And did not Margaret — did not my 
daughter know that you were near her? 
Surely, if she had done so, she would have 
felt less alarmed, and better able to defend 
herself against the man who has made life 
a burden to her?" 

'* Perhaps, but at what a possible cost ! 
Scandal is, as we know, gifted with a hun- 
dred tongues, and, from what I have been 
able, since my coming, to learn, Mrs. 
Effingham has one bitter enemy, at least, 
in her own household." 

" The woman Randall, I conclude ?" 

" Precisely. ' They never pardon who 
have done the wrong,' and from what I 
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can understand, this woman But hark ! 

I hear the wheels of the trap which I 
ordered to take me to the station, so I 
must, I fear, be off." 

"Must you, really?" Mr. Barham,. 
almost pitifully, asks. He is far from 
feeling at home — how very few of his sex 
do so — in a house of mourning, and hia 
desire to retain Alan at Greycliffe i& 
intense. With the self -engrossment whick 
has always been his distinguishing charac* 
teristio, he wonders how, without Mr. 
Carruthers' assistance, he will be able to 
get through the time which must, before 
Margaret can be moved, perforce elapsed 
The unhappy man could have groaned 
aloud as he thought of the darkened 
rooms, the gloomy faces, the absence of 
all droppers-in, and last, but by no means 
the least objectionable element in this list 
of evils, the presence in one closely-locked 
chamber of that which causes all who pass 
the thick oak door to slowly tread, and 
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softly, along the bare and echoing 
passages. 

*' Must you really go ?" he repeats. " I 
fancied you would like to stay, and see 
how Margaret gets along. Poor girl ! I 
almost dread her waking. The shock, you 
know, and suddenness, enough to upset 
anyone; but you have never told me — • 
Oh ! you have lots of time, those fellows 
with their flys are always much too soon, 
— how it came about that you were in the 
boat, and saw it all." 

" Well, it was just a chance. I happen- 
ed to be near, and there seemed something 
to be done," Alan answers lightly; nor 
was it till after the younger man was 
many a mile away that Mr. Barham heard 
the truth — namely, that Brian, having 
called aloud almost in vain for volunteers 
to man the boat, was at length obliged to 
accept the landsman's eager offer to make 
one of the crew. 

*'We made sure that they were 
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going to their deaths, your honour/' said 
the sailor who narrated to Mr. Barham 
the particulars of the event. " She's a 
tight little craft is the Sdly^ but not fit 
for lifeboat's work; and most of us is 
married men with families. I've got five 
little ones myself, saving your honour's 
presence," and the man pulled his forelock 
deprecatingly, as he made known, with a 
curious mixture of pride and shame, this 
domestic fact. " Well, sir, the gentleman, 
which he is, for all the shabby clothes he 
wears, he comes up, as you may say, in the 
nick o' time, and not caring a brass farthing 
for the Colonel's oaths and bluster, says 
he, * I'll come with you, if you'll have me ; 
but we'd better be quick about it, for those 
poor devils out yonder will be in kingdom 
come, if we stay here much longer.' 'Gad, 
sir, I thought at first, so I did, that the 
Colonel would have knocked him down. 
You see he was a gentleman as couldn't 
bear to be said by anyone, let the other be 
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who he would ; but just then, as luck 
would have it, the poor fellows fired off 
another gun, and after that he never 
waited a second moment, but began 
shoving of the Sally off like mad." 

" And you did not see the Colonel again 
till he was brought home dead? Ah! 
well, my man, it was the will of God, and 
it's a grand thing to die at the post of 
duty. Here's a shilling to take home to 
your family. Not to get drunk with, 
mind that, and never forget that Mr. 
Barham, of Oakden, said so. Good-bye, 
my man, and, whatever you do, avoid the 
ale-house as you would the plague." 

But it is time — after this short inter- 
polation — to return to Alan Carruthers, 
who, firm in his resolve to leave Greycliffe 
that morning, resisted every attempt to 
detain him in his present quarters. He 
had business which called him elsewhere, 
he averred, and as for attending the 
funeral, why, what reason was there for 

82 
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his doing so ? He had been no friend of 
Colonel Effingham's when the latter was 
in life, nor did he see any reason for pay- 
ing this " last tribute of respect," as Mr* 
Barham called it, to his memory now he 
was dead. He was a brave man — madly 
brave — and one of those of whom it mighfc 
truly be said (and as Mr. Oarruthers 
uttered the well deserved eulogium his 
own lips quivered slightly) that " nothings 
in his life became him like the leavings 
it." 

On the whole — as Mr; Barham could 
plainly perceive — the parting guest con^ 
sidered that the fewer words wasted on 
the dead hero the .better. For his part, 
the self-pitying man who had been so 
remorselessly summoned from his homo 
comforts, his little whist-parties, and the 
short family-prayers which he made a 
point of reading daily to his limited house- 
hold, would have found no little comfort 
in pouring out, had it been *' decent" so 
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to do, his opinion of the deceased to one 
whose views in that direction coincided, 
he felt certain, with his own. 

After all, despise and attempt to ignore 
their usefulness as we may, the laws that 
are called conventional, and some of which 
innate kindness of heart has had, perhaps, 
a little to do with framing, are not a bad 
code in their way. It is not whilst Brian 
Effingham's stalwart form is lying cold 
and still so near him that Alan Carruthers, 
although he not unjustly deems the dead 
man far safer — quoad the interests of others 
— below than above the surface of the 
greensward, can bring himself to utter a 
word suggestive of his thankfulness that 
Brian is gone '* where the passionate cease 
from troubling, and the violent are at rest." 
Were there no other cause for his silence 
there would be this — namely, that he feels 
inwardly convinced of the fact that the 
widow's first feeling, when she hears and 
understands that Brian is dead, will be one 
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of deepest, truest sorrow ; forgotten will be 
her wrongs, and magnified her own short- 
comings, whilst memory will long be 
busied in gilding every real or fancied 
merit, merits which, till death sanctified 
the painful past, had full surely been 
hidden from her eyes. And, recognizing 
that thus it would be with the woman 
whose spring-time of life had been dark- 
ened with this heavy shadow, the man 
who, under other circumstances, might 
have given opinion words, kept the said 
opinions quietly to himself. 

" A dry fellow that," was Mr. Barham's 
inward ejaculation, as the fly drove slowly 
away with his much respected, but totally 
unpersuadable interlocutor. *' No gettiqg 
him to speak his mind ! And a selfish 
chap too. He might just as well have 
stayed a few days as not. I have no 
patience with people who think of nothing 
but of how they can best please them* 
selves." 
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And having given voice to this stricture 
upon human nature in general, and on the 
especially obstinate specimen thereof to 
which he had just bidden farewell, Mr. 
Barham walked slowly, and with his hands 
under his coat-tails, upstairs towards his 
daughter's room. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

AMONG THE OBA.NOE TREES. 

^^TTES, it is more sheltered here; but 
-*- what a bitter wind it is ! And in- 
valids actually come here for warmth ! Why, 
my dear, the very sunshine is deadly." 

The speaker is an old woman, and, as 
her words denote, an — at present — discon- 
tented one. Foreign travel, especially when 
it has been undertaken for the first time late 
in life, is rarely, for the seeker after change, 
a marked success, and Miss de Beauvoir 
— for it is no less a person than that auto- 
cratic spinster who, in the sunny gardens 
of one of the best hotels at Cannes, has 
just given voice to a complaint that is not 
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uncommon amongst the sojourners in the 
Riviera — draws her fur-lined cloak round 
her spare figure, and shivers visibly. 

Seven mouths have elapsed since the 
death of Brian Efl&ngham loosened the 
chains which his wife had found almost 
too heavy to be borne, and set her hence- 
forth free. She is pacing side by side with 
her old relation now, and, sheltered by the 
walls of the big human caravansary in 
which at present both ladies are sojourn- 
ing, she rests from time to time on a 
garden-bench, and gazes, with eyes in 
which there is little of the brightness of 
her two and twenty years, upon the dazzling 
blue of the southern sea. 

Great has been Miss de Beauvoir's dis- 
appointment in that her adopted child, her 
still best beloved " Maggie," did not, a vue 
d'ceil, recover from the '* shock " of her 
husband's sudden death. It was so utterly 
impossible, she told herself, that grief for 
bis loss could be the cause of a depression 
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SO constant and so deep as that which had 
settled, as the good woman feared, for 
"life," upon the widows smooth young 
brow ; and it was with the hope of rousing 
the "mourner" from a state of mind 
which was rapidly becoming chronic that 
the journey southwards had been hastily 
decided upon. The travellers had now 
been a fortnight at the most English of all 
the sanatoriwns that are scattered along 
the Mediterranean Sea, and already the 
change from Oakden, .and its sad associa- 
tions with the past, has been of benefit 
both to Margaret's health and spirits. She 
is a striking figure, in her deep widow's 
weeds, with her tall form erect, and her 
perfect figure plainly traceable beneath 
the clinging folds of her sable garments ; 
but, as all who see her remark, she looks 
" sadly delicate," and as if the blow which 
had fallen upon her were a heavy one in- 
deed. 

"I am trying," Miss de Beauvoir con- 
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tinues, " to make up my mind whether we 
had not better move on to St. Eemo, or, 
perhaps, to Mentone. They are both so 
much more sheltered than Cannes." 

" Yes, and so much duller," Margaret,, 
with something of her old spirit, answers. 
* ' When people are really ill, which I sup* 
pose they are> when they betake themselves- 
to dull invalid places, they are deficient in 
the noble British spirit which makes social 
rivalry here so amusing. We should find 
nowhere else a delightful Captain Atkin- 
son — the man who goes about the Hotel 
collecting subscriptions for the parson— 
and who is so furious with the old Scotch 
millionaire— whose father was a merchant 
— because he entrenches himself at the 
iahle-dhote with a band of compatriots, and 
refuses to * mix,' as I hear the people here 
say, with the omnium gatherum in the 
salon. Oh no, Cousin Susan; let us, unless 
you are really too cold, remain in this very 
amusing place, for a little while at least." 
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going to their deaths, your honour," said 
the sailor who narrated to Mr. Barham 
the particulars of the event. " She's a 
tight little craft is the Sally ^ but not fit 
for lifeboat's work; and most of us is 
married men with families. Tve got five 
little ones myself, saving your honour's 
presence," and the man pulled his forelock 
deprecatingly, as he made known, with a 
curious mixture of pride and shame, this 
domestic fact. " Well, sir, the gentleman, 
which he is, for all the shabby clothes he 
wears, he comes up, as you may say, in the 
nick o' time, and not caring a brass farthing 
for the Coloners oaths and bluster, says 
he, * 111 come with you, if you'll have me ; 
but we'd better be quick about it, for those 
poor devils out yonder will be in kingdom 
come, if we stay here much longer.' 'Gad, 
sir, I thought at first, so I did, that the 
Colonel would have knocked him down. 
You see he was a gentleman as couldn't 
bear to be said by anyone, let the other be 
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who he would; but just then, as luck 
would have it, the poor fellows fired off 
another gun, and after that he never 
waited a second moment, but began 
shoving of the Sally off like mad." 

" And you did not see the Colonel again 
till he was brought home dead? Ah! 
well, my man, it was the will of God, and 
it's a grand thing to die at the post of 
duty. Here's a shilling to take home to 
your family. Not to get drunk with, 
mind that, and never forget that Mr. 
Barham, of Oakden, said so. Good-bye, 
my man, and, whatever you do, avoid the 
ale-house as you would the plague." 

But it is time — after this short inter- 
polation — to return to Alan Carruthers, 
who, firm in his resolve to leave Greycliffe 
that morning, resisted every attempt to 
detain him in his present quarters. He 
had business which called him elsewhere, 
he averred, and as for attending the 
funeral, why, what reason was there for 

s2 
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his doing so ? He had been no friend of 
Colonel Efl&ngham's when the latter was 
in life, nor did he see any reason for pay- 
ing this " last tribute of respect," as Mr* 
Barham called it, to his memory now ha 
was dead. He was a brave man — madly 
brave — and one of those of whom it might 
truly be said (and as Mr. Carruthers 
uttered the well deserved eulogium his 
own lips quivered slightly) that " nothing^ 
in his life became him like the leaving^ 
it." 

On the whole — as Mr. Barham could 
plainly perceive — the parting guest con* 
sidered that the fewer words wasted on 
the dead hero the .better. For his part, 
the self-pitying man who had been sa 
remorselessly summoned from his home 
comforts, his little whist-parties, and the 
short family-prayers which he made a 
point of reading daily to his limited house- 
hold, would have found no little comfort 
in pouring out, had it been " decent " so 
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to do, his opinion of the deceased to one 
whose views in that direction coincided, 
he felt certain, with his own. 

After all, despise and attempt to ignore 
their usefulness as we may, the laws that 
are called conventional, and some of which 
innate kindness of heart has had, perhaps, 
a little to do with framing, are not a bad 
code in their way. It is not whilst Brian 
Efl&ngham's stalwart form is lying cold 
and still so near him that Alan Carruthers, 
although he not unjustly deems the dead 
man far safer — quoad the interests of others 
— below than above the surface of the 
greensward, can bring himself to utter a 
word suggestive of his thankfulness that 
Brian is gone '* where the passionate cease 
from troubling, and the violent are at rest." 
Were there no other cause for his silence 
there would be this — namely, that he feels 
inwardly convinced of the fact that the 
widow's first feeling, when she hears and 
understands that Brian is dead, will be one 
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of deepest, truest sorrow ; forgotten will be 
her wrongs, and magnified her own short, 
comings, whilst memory will long be 
busied in gilding every real or fancied 
merit, merits which, till death sanctified 
the painful past, had full surely been 
hidden from her eyes. And, recognizing 
that thus it would be with the woman 
whose spring-time of life had been dark- 
ened with this heavy shadow, the man 
who, under other circumstances, might 
have given opinion words, kept the said 
opinions quietly to himself. 

" A dry fellow that," was Mr. Barham's 
inward ejaculation, as the fly drove slowly 
away with his much respected, but totally 
^ unpersuadable interlocutor. " No gettiijg 

him to speak his mind ! And a selfish 
chap too. He might just as well have 
stayed a few days as not. I have no 
patience with people who think of nothing 
but of how they can best please them- 
selves." 
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And having given voice to this stricture 
upon human nature in general, and on the 
especially obstinate specimen thereof to 
which he had just bidden farewell, Mr. 
Barham walked slowly, and with his hands 
under his coat-tails, upstairs towards his 
daughter's room. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

AMONG THE ORANGE TREES. 

^^TTES, it is more sheltered here; but 
-*- what a bitter wind it is ! And in- 
valids actually come here for warmth ! Why, 
my dear, the very sunshine is deadly." 

The speaker is an old woman, and, as 
her words denote, an — at present — discon- 
tented one. Foreign travel, especially when 
it has been undertaken for the first time late 
in life, is rarely, for the seeker after change, 
a marked success, and Miss de Beau voir 
— for it is no less a person than that auto- 
cratic spinster who, in the sunny gardens 
of one of the best hotels at Cannes, has 
just given voice to a complaint that is not 
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uncommon amongst the sojourners in the 
Riviera — draws her fur-lined cloak round 
her spare figure, and shivers visibly. 

Seven mouths have elapsed since the 
death of Brian Efl&ngham loosened the 
chains which his wife had found almost 
too heavy to be borne, and set her hence- 
forth free. She is pacing side by side with 
her old relation now, and, sheltered by the 
walls of the big human caravansary in 
which at present both ladies are sojourn- 
ing, she rests from time to time on a 
garden-bench, and gazes, with eyes in 
which there is little of the brightness of 
her two and twenty years, upon the dazzling 
blue of the southern sea. 

Great has been Miss de Beauvoir's dis- 
appointment in that her adopted child, her 
still best beloved " Maggie," did not, a vue 
d'ceilj recover from the " shock " of her 
husband's sudden death. It was so utterly 
impossible, she told herself, that grief for 
his loss could be the cause of a depression 
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prime, and whose kindly face and pleasant 
greeting could never rejoice her heart 
again, gave not a single thought, now that 
the worst had happened, to the ill conse- 
quences to herself which this event might 
possibly entail. 

It required some exertion — on her part — 
of self-control to hide from Miss de Beau- 
voir that the news of Lord Walter s death 
had been to her something more than a 
mere passing sorrow. That worthy lady 
would, indeed, have been dismayed had 
the entire circumstances of the case been 
placed before her, and, good woman al- 
though she was, it would have needed all 
her knowledge of Madge's rash impulsive- 
ness, as well as of that cowardly young 
creature's dislike to saying ' No,' to con- 
vince her that deep in the bottom of the 
girl's heart there had not lingered, un* 
suspected, probably, by herself, some 
deeper, warmer feeling than that of pity 
for the spendthrift's money troubles* 
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INever for a moment had the idea of 
making, in this matter, a confidante of 
Miss de Beauvoir occurred to her. Better 
— far better would it have been for her 
had she — strong in the consciousness of her 
own purity of intention — made, from the 
first, a clean breast of it. not only to her 
godmother, but to her parents ; but — she 
told herself, nor can we aver that she did 
not rejoice over the plausible excuse — it 
was Lord Walter s secret as much as hers, 
^nd to divulge it, without his consent, to 
another, would have been dishonourable. 

In regard to her husband, the fear in 
which she always stood of him was amply 
sufficient to account — as we already know 
— for the affair having ever been to him 
as a sealed book. 
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CHAPTER LV. 



MAEGAEET CONFESSES HEE FAULTS. 

fTIHE month of April has come round 
^ again, and Margaret's first year of 
widowhood has passed away. Life has not 
been for her a bed of roses since the ill 
news of Lord Walter's death reached 
England. She is, as we already know, a 
poor as well as a proud woman, and 
when she began to realize the truth that 
the dead soldier's near of kin, who were^ 
happily for them, neither prond nor poor, 
utterly repudiated the now heavy debt 
which he had neglected to ** make a note 
of," her astonishment knew no bounds. 
They did not attempt to deny the existence 
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of the obligation ; but as she, poor woman, 
could bring no legal proof thereof, they 
simply ignored the necessity — on their part, 
and as a point of honour — of making resti- 
tution. And yet, owing to the gallant 
young fellow's death, they had to a certain 
extent benefited, for, amongst the *' con- 
tingencies " on which he, whilst *' promis- 
ing to pay," had reckoned, there was 
the entailed share of an old uncle's 
fortune, which must, at his death, have 
been divided between the remaining 
nephews and nieces of the deceased Sir 
Bdmond Donovan, Sir Bdmond was 
a good knight and true, who, could he 
have surmised the shameful fact that, 
regardless of the *' honour" and good 
repute of the brother who had died a 
soldier s death whilst fighting bravely for 
his queen and country, they had allow- 
ed that honour and good repute to be 
smirched and tarnished, could hardly, me- 
thinks, have lain quietly in his grave. But 
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the ''family" — one member of which was a 
General of renown, a "lord" as well, so 
please you, with letters galore after his 
title — not content with this injury to the 
memory of one who, though profligate and 
a spendthrift, was far from being what the 
"world" calls dishonourable, were not 
content till they had also bespattered the 
fair fame of the woman to whom their 
brother owed not only his life, but that far 
more precious thing, his military repute. 
For, but for her imprudent generosity, he 
would (his own people having declined to 
give him any further aid) have been unable, 
at the call of duty, to join his regiment — 
then ordered "on active service abroad" — 
and disgrace must have been his portion ! 

And, instead of deepest gratitude, what 
is it that the noble relatives of the dead 
man feel and do ? They — absolutely with- 
out shame, as it would appear, for a deed 
so dishonourable — proclaim that a letter, 
or letters, written to Lord Walter by his 
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benefactress, fell, after his death, into their 
hands. This, or these, they — prohpudor! — 
opened, and the result proved, according 
to the dictum of the dead man's sister 
(Ah, well-a-day for him I He was out of 
the running, and could neither defend 
himself nor the generous friend whom he 
had injured), that it was to hve, not friend- 
ship, that he owed her help I 

There came a time, but that was some- 
what later, and when Margaret, not being 
any longer protectorless, was safe from 
insult and annoyance, when she could, to a 
true and trusty friend, quietly comment on 
this matter, and her spoken thoughts ran 
thus — 

''To malign the dead," she remarked, 
*' is truly an awful sin. To libel those 
who are far away, and without much hope 
of seeing again their native land, is bad 
and cowardly enough ; but those so slan- 
dered — whether truly or falsely, matters 
little — may return to disprove the lie, to 
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punish the offenders, and to clear them- 
selves, it maybe, of all stain ; but the dead ! 
the helpless, harmless dust ! And that 
dust, good God ! their own. It makes one's 
blood run cold to think that either man or 
woman can be so base — so lost to honour, 
as to desecrate, with an accusation as vile 
as it is false, the memory of one whom 
they were bound to uphold against all 
comers as true to the laws of chivalry, of 
honour, and of God." 

And Margaret's true friend had an- 
swered readily, 

" It was a base deed, I grant you, on 
their part ; but, Maggie, cannot you see 
now that taking this money from any 
woman was a blot, a stain upon the man's 
good name ? He should have died rather 
than have accepted of it at your hands." 

"But does what — what — they say — I 
mean, supposing it were true, take the 
blame, or any of it, from him? L think it 
makes it worse ; while, as regards myself, 
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even were I the guilty creature they 
would force the V70rld to believe me (and 
by what a dishonourable act their sus- 
picions, if such really exist, have been 
arrived at I) I cannot see, supposing that I 

had loved Lord Walter " 

She is interrupted by an exclamation^ 
not, I fear, of the most pious kind, from 
the friend whose low chair is placed very 
near her sofa. A heavy frown is on his 
brow, and passionate words might, per- 
chance, have followed, but with a "soft 
answer," and a white, cool hand laid gently 
on his forehead, the lady of Alan Car* 
ruthers's love 

Breathed mute music on his wrath. 
And calmed his fevered brain. 

For he who had — since a few bright days 
only — earned the right to Madge's fullest 
confidence, by no means approved of the 
word "love" being connected — especially 
by his dear one's lips — with that of the 
dead *' hero," Lord Walter Donovan, and 
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an angry flush, which his sweetheart was 
quick to see, mounted to his broad, sun- 
barnt brow. 

" I ought," Margaret, with a pretty as- 
sumption of gravity, continues, " to have 
said 'cared for,' instead of Moved.' It 
is the young lady's right and proper 
word; and now that you have taught me 
a lesson No, no, you must do pen- 
ance for your crossness — a little boring is 
good for everyoae, and I insist on finishing 
my sentence. Even supposing that I had 
— weU, cared for Lord Walter, does that 
give them any excuse for treating his 
memory so shabbily ?" 

"None whatever. And now, my Mar- 
garet, my pearl, whom I have loved " 

" Cared for," puts in Madge, saucily — so 
saucily that her surprise at meeting with a 
practical proof of what "oaring for," alias 
"loving," sometimes leads to, ought not to 
have greatly surprised her. 

" My Margaret," recommences the lover, 
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who has, perhaps, by this time, not un- 
wisely decided that (to quote a French 
proverb) le nom ne fait rim a la chose^ " may 
I now hope — 'hope,' you know, is 'the 
lover's staff' — that from me, henceforth^ 
you will never have a secret? Do not, my 
darling, because I ask you this, deem me 
suspicious — doubtful — ^lacking faith in you, 
my dear one. Your nature is frank and 
truthful; but Iwbit is — as we all know — 
cruelly powerful, and you — my poor sweet 
pet! — have been so greatly tried that a 
husband, even one whose every endeavour 
and wish would be to make amends to you 
for all your sufferings, might — God forbid 
that he would — be to you as a Mte noire — a 
tyrant who inspired you with fear, rather 

than as a " 

" Dear — dear trusted friend, to whom my 

heart, my every thought, will be as open 

as the day. Oh! Alan, if you could see 

into my inmost soul, could know what 

, blessed peace, what rest there seems before 
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my eyes, in the certainty that I am yours — 
yours to be guided, advised, and protected 
by — even, if necessary, from myself. For, 
Alan, I am conscious of my own many and 
great weaknesses, and know how apt I am 
to act on impulse, and without due reflection 
on the consequences which may ensue." 

"Good, humble child!" laughs Alan. 
" You have but to learn to look before you 
leap, and, if a jump has to be taken, why, 
then, in heaven's name, let us take the 
spring together." 

He presses, as he speaks, the hand he 
holds to his lips, and Margaret, with tears 
in her eyes, thanks him for his great love. 

" How you trust me 1" she says, gently^ 
^* And yet how few — how very few would 
be so generous." 

" Or so conceited as regards their own 
[; powers of discernment I I have not watch- 

ed you — loved you — ^Margaret, so long with- 
out having been able to come to some very 
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decided opinions regarding your character ; 
and, to my thinking, although you did — 
and that in a very important matter — 
keep secret from Colonel Effingham that 
which he should have known, the fear and 
thraldom in which he held you are suf- 
ficient excuses for worse conduct than that 
into which you were — through your yield- 
ing nature — ^led." 

''Oh, that you had not to make excuses 
for me," Madge says, despondingly. " Your 
wife should come to you, pure and without 
stain." 

" The faultless monster that the world 
ne'er saw. Eh, Maggie ? No, no — give 
me one that has been tried in the furnace, 
and not found wanting " 

" But I have been found wanting — want- 
ing to my own conscience, as well as in 
the world's opinion. You know rww — ah 1 
it cost me more than you will ever guess to 
tell you of this cruel wrong — the slanders 
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CHAPTER LV. 

MAEGAEET OONPES3B8 HEE FAUXTS. 

rriHE month of April has come round 
-*- again, and Margaret's first year of 
widowhood has passed away. Life has not 
been for her a bed of roses since the ill 
news of Lord "Walter's death reached 
England. She is, as we already know, a 
poor as well as a proud woman, and 
when she began to realize the truth that 
the dead soldier's near of kin, who were, 
happily for them, neither proud nor poor, 
utterly repudiated the now heavy debt 
which he had neglected to " make a not© 
of," her astonishment knew no bounds. 
They did not attempt to deny the eiistence 
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of the obligation ; but as she, poor woman, 
could bring no legal proof thereof, they 
simply ignored the necessity — on their part, 
and as a point of honour — of making resti- 
tution. And yet, owing to the gallant 
young fellow's death, they had to a certain 
extent benefited, for, amongst the *' con- 
tingencies " on which he, whilst *' promis- 
ing to pay," had reckoned, there was 
the entailed share of an old uncle's 
fortune, which must, at his death, have 
been divided between the remaining 
nephews and nieces of the deceased Sir 
Bdmond Donovan. Sir Edmond was 
a good knight and true, who, could he 
have surmised the shameful fact that, 
regardless of the *' honour" and good 
repute of the brother who had died a 
soldier s death whilst fighting bravely for 
his queen and country, they had allow- 
ed that honour and good repute to be 
smirched and tarnished, could hardly, me- 
thinks, have lain quietly in his grave. But 
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the *' family" — one member of which was a 
General of renown, a "lord" as well, so 
please you, with letters galore after his 
title — not content with this injury to the 
memory of one who, though profligate and 
a spendthrift, was far from being what the 
"world" calls dishonourable, were not 
content till they had also bespattered the 
fair fame of the woman to whom their 
brother owed not only his life, but that far 
more precious thing, his military repute. 
For, but for her imprudent generosity, he 
would (his own people having declined to 
give him any further aid) have been unable, 
at the call of duty, to join his regiment — 
then ordered "on active service abroad" — 
and disgrace must have been his portion ! 

And, instead of deepest gratitude, what 
is it that the noble relatives of the dead 
man feel and do ? They — absolutely with- 
out shame, as it would appear, for a deed 
so dishonourable — proclaim that a letter, 
or letters, written to Lord Walter by his 
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benefactress, fell, after his death, into their 
hands. This, or these, they — prohpudor! — 
opened, and the result proved, according 
to the dictum of the dead mans sister 
(Ah, well-a-day for him I He was out of 
the running, and could neither defend 
himself nor the generous friend whom he 
had injured), that it was to love, not friend- 
ship, that he owed her help I 

There came a time, but that was some- 
what later, and when Margaret, not being 
any longer protectorless, was safe from 
insult and annoyance, when she could, to a 
true and trusty friend, quietly comment on 
this matter, and her spoken thoughts ran 
thus — 

''To malign the dead," she remarked, 
*' is truly an awful sin. To libel those 
who are far away, and without much hope 
of seeing again their native land, is bad 
and cowardly enough ; but those so slan- 
dered — whether truly or falsely, matters 
little — may return to disprove the lie, to 
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punish the offenders, and to clear them- 
selves, it maybe, of all stain ; but the dead ! 
the helpless, harmless dust ! And that 
dust, good God ! their own. It makes one's 
blood run cold to think that either man or 
woman can be so base — so lost to honour, 
as to desecrate, with an accusation as vile 
as it is false, the memory of one whom 
they were bound to uphold against all 
comers as true to the laws of chivalry, of 
honour, and of God." 

And Margaret's true friend had an- 
swered readily, 

" It was a base deed, I grant you, on 
their part ; but, Maggie, cannot you see 
now that taking this money from any 
woman was a blot, a stain upon the man's 
good name ? He should have died rather 
than have accepted of it at your hands." 

"But does what — what — they say — I 
mean, supposing it were true, take the 
blame, or any of it, from him? L think it 
makes it worse ; while, as regards myself, 
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even were I the guilty creature they 
would force the world to believe me (and 
by what a dishonourable act their sus- 
picions, if such really exist, have been 
arrived at I) I cannot see, supposing that I 

had loved Lord "Walter " 

She is interrupted by an exclamation^ 
not, I fear, of the most pious kind, from 
the friend whose low chair is placed very 
near her sofa. A heavy frown is on his 
brow, and passionate words might, per- 
chance, have followed, but with a "soft 
answer," and a white, cool hand laid gently 
on his forehead, the lady of Alan Car* 
ruthers's love 

Breathed mute music on his wrath, 
And cahned his fevered brain. 

For he who had — since a few bright days 
only — earned the right to Madge's fullest 
confidence, by no means approved of the 
word "love" being connected — especially 
by his dear one's lips — with that of the 
dead *' hero," Lord Walter Donovan, and 
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An angry flush, which his sweetheart was 
quick to see, mounted to his broad, sun- 
burnt brow. 

" I ought, '* Margaret, with a pretty as- 
sumption of gravity, continues, ** to have 
said * cared for/ instead of Moved/ It 
is the young lady's right and proper 
word; and now that you have taught me 
a lesson No, no, you must do pen- 

ance for your crossness — a little boring is 
good for everyone, and I insist on finishing 
my sentence. Even supposing that I had 
— well, cared for Lord "Walter, does that 
give them any excuse for treating his 
memory so shabbily ?" 

"None whatever. And now, my Mar- 
garet, my pearl, whom I have loved " 

" Cared for/' puts in Madge, saucily — so 
saucily that her surprise at meeting with a 
practical proof of what " caring for," alias 
"loving," sometimes leads to, ought not to 
have greatly surprised her. 

" My Margaret," recommences the lover, 
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Tvho has, perhaps, by this time, not uii» 
wisely decided that (to quote a French 
proverb) le nam ne fait rim a la chose ^ " may 
I now hope — 'hope/ you know, is 'the^ 
lover's staff' — that from me, henceforth^ 
you will never have a secret ? Do not, my 
darling, because I ask you this, deem me 
suspicious — doubtful — ^lacking faith in you, 
my dear one. Your nature is frank and 
truthful; but habit is — as we all know — 
cruelly powerful, and you — my poor sweet 
pet! — have been so greatly tried that a 
husband, even one whose every endeavour 
and wish would be to make amends to you 
for all your sufferings, might — God forbid 
that he would — be to you as a bete noire — a 
tyrant who inspired you with fear, rather 

than as a " 

" Dear — dear trusted friend, to whom my 

heart, my every thought, will be as open 

as the day. Oh I Alan, if you could see 

into my inmost soul, could know what 

. blessed peace, what rest there seems before 
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my eyes, in the certainty that I am yours — 
yours to be guided, advised, and protected 
by — even, if necessary, from myself. For, 
Alan, I am conscious of my own many and 
great weaknesses, and know how apt I am 
to act on impulse, and without due reflection 
on the consequences which may ensue." 

"Good, humble child!" laughs Alan. 
" You have but to learn to look before you 
leap, and, if a jump has to be taken, why, 
then, in heaven's name, let us take the 
spring together." 

He presses, as he speaks, the hand he 
holds to his lips, and Margaret, with tears 
in her eyes, thanks him for his great love. 

" How you trust me I" she says, gently* 
^* And yet how few — how very few would 
be so generous." 

" Or so coDoeited as regards their own 
powers of discernment I I have not watch- 
ed you — loved you — ^Margaret, so long with- 
out having been able to come to some very 
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decided opinions regarding your character ; 
and, to my thinking, although you did — 
and that in a very important matter — 
keep secret from Colonel Efl&ngham that 
which he should have known, the fear and 
thraldom in which he held you are suf- 
ficient excuses for worse conduct than that 
into which you were — through your yield- 
ing nature — ^led." 

'* Oh, that you had not to make excuses 
for me," Madge says, despondingly. " Your 
wife should come to you, pure and without 
stain." 

" The faultless monster that the world 
ne'er saw. Eh, Maggie ? No, no — give 
me one that has been tried in the furnace, 
and not found wanting " 

" But I have been found wanting — want- 
ing to my own conscience, as well as in 
the world's opinion. You know now — ah ! 
it cost me more than you will ever guess to 
tell you of this cruel wrong — the slanders 
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which, on account of this deception, have 
been heaped upon my name, and now it is 
for you to say " 

" Whether," he, with a smile, breaks in, 
*'I will, by opposing, end them ? You will 
think, Maggie, that I deal in nothing but 
quotations; but tell me, is not that your 
meaning ?" 

" If they can be ended," Margaret, with 
tears in her low voice, rejoins. **But if 
they cannot — if a slur, a blot, is still upon 

my name — then Oh ! Alan, indeed — 

indeed I cannot be your wife. Think 
what a base return I should be making to 
you for all that you have done for me, 
your constant kindness, your enduring 
love — this wondrous trust which you have 
placed in one so little worthy, and now — '^ 

" Child, have you finished shaming me 
by this unmerited praise ?" he — ^at fipsfcr-* 
too much astonished to speak, exclaims. 
" What ! Thank me for ray love ! Why, 
Maggie, do you think that if the deep de- 
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votion of my heart to you had not brought 
with it its own joy, I should have fostered, 
nourished, held it as my dearest treasure ? 
Ah ! believe me, No. I am no exception 
to the rule that men are selfish, and, if I 
had not found happiness in my love — and I 
did find some, dear one, even in the dark- 
est hours of the past — I should have had 
strength, in time, to cast it from me, and 
to seek elsewhere for the wherewith to fill 
Nature's detested vacuum. And now — now, 
when the gale is weathered, and the har- 
bour reached, when bright days are near at 
hand, and the sowing of storm-seeds is at 
an end (yes, you may smile, my Margaret, 
but can you deny the fact that to scatter 
broadcast what is reaped in whirlwinds 
has not been hitherto, just a little, your 
speciality?) — now is the moment which you 
choose for making the most stupendous, 
the most wonderful proposition that it 
ever entered the mind of woman to con- 
ceive." 

VOL. in. V 
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*' Oh ! AlaD, do not make me laugh. I 
said it, and I say it still — in all serious- 
ness, and with your real and truest good 
at heart — that if a cloud o'ershadow me it 
is not for you to be chilled and blighted by 
my great misfortune. Alan dearest, I am 
very weak. 'No' has ever been the 
hardest word for me to say, and — and to 
be your wife " — but here the words, half 
choked by brimming, tears, are well-nigh 
inaudible — ** appears to me a lot so blessed, 
so happy — that " 

But she is allowed to say no more. 
Tender-hearted and gentle to the weak 
although he is, no less strong a will than 
that which was Brian Efl&ngham's curse, 
dwelt — albeit he had learned to guide and 
hold it in subjection — in the breast of Mar- 
garet's lover, and she, as she finds herself 
pressed against his wildly-beating heart, 
whilst kiss after kiss close fast the lips 
which quiver with a passion new to her as 
it is sweet, recognizes in him her master. 
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benefactress, fell, after his death, into their 
hands. This, or these, they — prohpudor! — 
opened, and the result proved, according 
to the dictum of the dead man's sister 
(Ah, well-a-day for him ! He was out of 
the running, and could neither defend 
himself nor the generous friend whom he 
had injured), that it was to love, not friend- 
ship, that he owed her help I 

There came a time, but that was some- 
what later, and when Margaret, not being 
any longer protectorless, was safe from 
insult and annoyance, when she could, to a 
true and trusty friend, quietly comment on 
this matter, and her spoken thoughts ran 
thus — 

^*To malign the dead," she remarked, 
*' is truly an awful sin. To libel those 
who are far away, and without much hope 
of seeing again their native land, is bad 
and cowardly enough ; but those so slan- 
dered — whether truly or falsely, matters 
little — may return to disprove the lie, to 
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TF the force of contrast had been needed 
^ to prove to Margaret that she had 
indeed reason to be grateful for her 
present lot, that contrast had been, in full 
measure, and pressed down, afforded her. 
Many a mortification and many a bitter 
trial had she, during her short period of 
widowhood, been fated to undergo. Entire- 
ly ignored by some of her late husband's 
family, and treated with insult by others 
of his kin, small wonder was it — the 
extreme littleness of the average human 
mind being, taken into consideration — that 
the *' world," choosing to draw unfavour- 
able inferences from this abandonment, 
should have followed suit, and that thus 
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even were I the guilty creature they 
would force the ^orld to believe me (and 
by what a dishonourable act their sus- 
picions, if such really exist, have been 
arrived at I) I cannot see, supposing that I 

had loved Lord "Walter " 

She is interrupted by an exclamation^ 
not, I fear, of the most pious kind, from 
the friend whose low chair is placed very 
near her sofa. A heavy frown is on his 
brow, and passionate words might, per- 
chance, have followed, but with a "soft 
answer," and a white, cool hand laid gently 
on his forehead, the lady of Alan Car* 
ruthers's love 

Breathed mute music on his wrath, 
And cahned his fevered brain. 

For he who had — since a few bright days 
only — earned the right to Madge's fullest 
confidence, by no means approved of the 
word "love" being connected — especially 
by his dear one's lips — with that of the 
dead " hero," Lord Walter Donovan, and 
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up with Margaret something of their 
former intimacy. But of this the latter 
would not hear. Independent to the 
heart's core, she would have all or nothin^^ 
and so, as I said before, the few friends 
whom she possessed (for pride and poverty 
combined make no attractive whole) fell 
from her, and, the wicked assertions of 
Lord "Walter's sisters putting the finishing 
strokes — the dots, so to speak, on the i's of 
insinuations which had at first been vague 
and unintelligible — it followed that the 
evil that Brian had worked lived after him, 
and that the unhappy woman, whose life he 
had rendered so unutterably miserable^ 
appeared to the " world's " eyes more in the 
light of a culprit to be stoned than of a 
victim to be pitied. 

Not altogether dead within her was the 
"spirit" for which, in her girlhood, she 
had been remarkable, and bravely did she 
strive to carry, when in public, a face that 
would betray none of the bitter, passionate 
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Tv^ho has, perhaps, by this time, not un» 
wisely decided that (to quote a French 
proverb) le nam ne fait rim a la chose j " may 
I now hope — 'hope/ you know, is 'the^ 
lover's staff' — that from me, henceforth,, 
you will never have a secret? Do not, my 
darling, because I ask you this, deem met 
suspicious — doubtful — ^lacking faith in you, 
my dear one. Your nature is frank and 
truthful; but habit is — as we all know — 
cruelly powerful, and you — my poor sweet 
pet ! — have been so greatly tried that a 
husband, even one whose every endeavour 
and wish would be to make amends to you 
for all your sufferings, might — God forbid 
that he would — be to you as a bete noire — a 
tyrant who inspired you with fear, rather 

than as a " 

" Dear — dear trusted friend, to whom my^ 

heart, my every thought, will be as open 

as the day. Oh I Alan, if you could see 

into my inmost soul, could know what 

. blessed peace, what rest there seems before 
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Peace — Plenty — and, above all, the will 
and power to protect against all comers the 
object of his deepest, truest love. 

" It was high time, my darling, that I 
came to you," he, on the day when Mar- 
garet, harassed, over-worked in brain, and 
justly indignant at a renewed refusal on 
the part of the Donovan family to pay 
their " lawful " debt, poured forth shame- 
facedly to him the tale of her exceeding 
folly ; " but evil days for my imprudent 
love are, I trust, over now, and, therefore, 
let the memory of them perish everlast- 
ingly." 

But, although to his betrothed he said 
no word of his intentions, his mind was 
none the less fully bent on having justice 
done to her and to her good name. Nor 
did he find the task a diflBcult one. To 
slander a weak woman, poor and undefend- 
ed, had been neither a hard nor a perilous 
undertaking, but to filch the good repute 
of one who has the happy fortune to pos- 
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sess what the Irish peasants call a " strong 
back," is altogether another affair. And 
thus it came to pass that, when Mr. Carru- 
thers — a gentleman of good estate, and a 
Member just returned again to serve in 
Parliament — insisted upon explanation, re- 
cantation, and the fullest, humblest written 
apology, for he would be satisfied with no- 
thing less — for the falsehoods that had been 
uttered by Lord Walter's ungrateful family, 
Margaret's protector obtained all he asked 
for. The money, he told them — and the 
curl of scorn upon his lip ought to have 
been hard to tolerate — they might, if they 
chose to do so, keep ; and they, being an 
impecunious family — Irish bog-lands are 
not precisely remunerative — and having, 
moreover, the alternative generously offer- 
ed to them to retain or to give up, accepted, 
let us hope not without some feelings of 
shame, the offer made tothem]to remain Mrs. 
Carruthers's debtor for the considerable 
sum by which they had indirectly benefited. 
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Society, as it is scarcely necessary for 
me to say, soon began to discover that 
Alan Carrutliers's wife was neither more 
nor less than charming. Truly, a very 
different specimen of human nature and 
of her sex is the woman whose house 
in Baton Square is being newly furnished 
for her reception, and whose husband's 
wealth will enable her to make a figure in 
the world, from the 'MU-left," blighted 
widow, poor in purse, and, therefore, 
poor in friends, whose love of independ- 
ence hindered her from accepting even 
from her own father the shelter of his roof ; 
and who had been living " from hand to 
mouth" in a poorly-furnished lodging, 
unable — at so low an ebb were her 
finances — to indulge in even the question- 
able luxury of a " page boy." 

Margaret would have been indeed a 

" faultless monster," and more or less than 

'human, had not some triumphant feelings 

surged within her as the truth became so 
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plainly evident that it was not herself^ but 
her changed fortunes, that had caused her 
to be, by the mean adulators of wealth and 
fashion, so mercilessly tabooed. 

Daily, " like bees," they came about her 
now, eager to seek some small advantage 
from her changed position ; and amongst 
those who came were Brian's kindred. 
They could remember, now that the world 
smiled on her, and that the sunny side of 
life's garden- wall was hers, how close had 
been the tie which once had bound this 
woman to them ! but Margaret, forgiving 
though she was by nature, would have 
none of their soft speeches, and resolutely 
declined to break bread with those for 
whom, in the depths of her true heart, she 
felt naught save contempt unmitigated. 

It was in vain that Miss de Beauvoir, 
who, happy as she found herself — in Madge's 
blissful change of circumstances — to be^ 
could not altogether control either her 
jealousy of the young wife's legitimate ad- 
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viser, or her own overweening love of offer- 
ing counsel — endeavoured to persuade her 
goddaughter that to meet with distant 
civility the advances of her late husband^s 
relatives would be better policy than 
** cutting" them altogether. 

^'It is always a mistake to make 
enemies," the old aristocrat — who, had 
the Bffingbams been *' nobodies," would 
have abstained altogether from advising 
on the subject — had, on one occasion, said, 
but Margaret, with more than a touch 
of her old spirit, had settled the question 
summarily. 

*' Dear Cousin Susan," she said, " it 
is useless to ask this of me. With the 
exception of Nettie, who — dear pliant little 
thing — treated me unkindly from compul- 
sion, I despise the Bffinghams, father, mo- 
ther, and half-sisters, far too much for 
any semi-measures to be possible. Nor 
would you, my dear old friend — if you 
could realize the insolence towards me of 
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Lady Brentwood when I was a * poor crea- 
ture ' in her power — advise me to do aught 
but say ' Avaunt ! I will have none of you.' '^ 

*' I have no doubt that it was very dis- 
agreeable, but, my dear Maggie, you re- 
member the French proverb that ''pour 
him jouir de la vie il faut glisser sur hien des 
choses " 

'^And a very good proverb too, onlj 
one's pride is sometimes a stumbling-block 
to an effectual glissade. But, in addition 
to all the other reasons which I may have 
for eschewing Hartswell, the place itself is 
boring to an unendurable degree. Poor 
Brian, although they were his own people, 
hated going there — so stiff — so formal — so 
devoid of comfort is it. Even if the wo- 
man had the heart to wish to make her 
house a pleasant one, she possesses none 
of the graciemete^ none of the innate good- 
breeding which in a cMtelaine are so in- 
dispensable. No. Never will I — and here 
I register a vow to that effect — set foot 
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again at Hartswell. Alan, I know, will 
never ask it of me. He is well aware that, 
sooner than associate with the under-bred, 
the coarse of mind, and mean of nature, I 

■would well," suddenly checking herself, 

and with a laugh at her own vehemence, 
"I would live, like Diogenes, in a tub, and 
say ' not at home ' to everybody." 

And Margaret is happy, unspeakably 
happy, in her new life, and with a husband 
who — not by reason of her pretty weak- 
nesses, but in spite of them — loves her 
with a devotion that far exceeds that which 
the average wife is — I am greatly afraid, 
from the average man- — in the habit of re- 
ceiving. For Mrs. Carrathers's sad ex- 
perience of married life has not been with- 
out its use. She has learned the, to her, 
hard lesson of when to yield and when to 
hold, without giving offence, her own 
opinion. Nature had been — in one respect 
especially — very lavish to ber, for it had 
bestowed on her a portion, at least, of the 
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quality that caused the " Serpent of Old 
Nile" to have things a good deal her own 
way, and that quality was, as methinks I 
need not say, the "infinite variety," the 
lack of which — for man is a creature that 
loves change — is at the bottom of many of 
the thousand failures which follow upon 
what have seemed to be — at first — promis- 
ing matrimonial ventures. I should find it 
hard to explain this gift of "variety" which 
constituted one of my heroine's greatest 
charms, but one thing is certain, namely^ 
that, owing to her possession of it, Alan 
never experienced, when " reduced " to her 
sole companionship, any of that fatal evil 
— namely *' Love's sad satiety," which so 
often, alas ! follows swiftly on the solitude a 
deux of married life. 

In Margaret — a vastly improved edition 
of the "Madge" of days gone by — with 
the wife who, whilst making the most of 
her Jive talents, stimulates in him the de- 
sire to improve the ten which have been 
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committed to his charge, he is ever dis- 
covering some fresh and varying charm* 
Maggie — wife although she is — wife, but 
no ** chattel" to be sworn at, insulted by 
contemptuous language, and treated as a 
slave and powerless possession — Maggie, as 
I was about to say, amuses, interests, and 
sometimes — the pretty enigma ! — puzzles 
him ; whilst his house and home is — as he 
asserts — the brightest in which it is ever 
his lot to find himself. 

And now, with every chance of happiness 
before her, and with a true protector and 
loyal gentleman by her side, we take our 
leave of Margaret. The " Sable Serpent '* 
which erst had with its dusky shadow 
darkened her young life, had 

'' Fled like part of night," 

and if, amongst the " waking blossoms '* 
which adorn her way, some thorns (or 
Nature's laws would be in this case de- 
parted from) should lurking lie, she takes 
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the wholesome pricking cheerfully, remem- 
bering always that the best of us are liable 
to err, and that, as wise La Bruy^re wrote, 
and some as wise as he have echoed since 
his time, 

" L'on ne peui aller loin^ ni dans Famitee, 
ni dans Tamour, si Ton n'est pas disposS a se 
pardonner Us uns les autres les petits defautsj' 



THE END. 
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memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking tAcV—Athenmum, 
**The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and eminence." — Saturday Review. 

** These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time — the Bevolutlon of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these frreat 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 

E arsons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
osi^ is as interesting now as when it was first nttered.**-n9ton<iard 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLETN. By W. Hbfworkh Ddccn. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8to. dOs. 

• 

"In two handsome yolnmes Mr. Dixon here gives ns the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive sabject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of > its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it giveii a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent cUscoverles in English history."— 
AthoMwn. 

** In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowmenta It is obvious that the historian has been at special psJns 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narrsr- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight** — Morning Pott, 

** The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepwortii Dixon 
for ks clever and original work, *• History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio— ^ 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power."^Z>aiIy Newt, 

VOLS. III. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbpworth Decon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 
Completing the Work. 

*' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. 'Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more' enthral ling to the genenJ reader than the earlier 
half of the Mstory. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque s^la The work should 
be found in every library."— Post 

*' Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— -Z>at2y Nemn, 

HISTOEY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hkpworth DncoN. A New Libbabt Edition. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new genemtion of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of Uie worthies of England"— ^.zomther. 

FREEEUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illnstrations. 30s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its reader» 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect"— <9a<ur(iay Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Deson. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like aU 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminentiy readable."— Z>a% Nwt, 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Her Diart. By E. Heneaob 
DERiNa. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 
Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brongham, 
Macaolay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, Warbnrton, 
Harness, Ghantrey; Gomit Montalembert, Dr. Uilathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gtfford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Norton, &o. 
"Lady Ghatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society daring a well known but 
ever-interesting period. Mr. Derlng may be congratulated on having fnmished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting ]i[e.''— Athenaeum. 

" In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume." — John Bull. 
" In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming: reminiscences."— TTi^ Tablet. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Remains of John 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 2l8. 

** This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious souL His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly la.Jigv^ge."—Cfuardian. 

**Mra Graik has related a beautiful and pathetic story— a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
readmg."--Pa;; Mall Gazette. 

•Mn these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
so marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce. Few more pathetio 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way." — Morning Post. 

** We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest"— CAurcft Review. 

HISTOEIO CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

ViNOENMEs. By Alexander Baillbs Cochrane, M.P. lyoLSvo. 158. 
" A very interesting volume." — Times. 

** A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.*' — AtJienmum. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading."— jBrt<t«A Quarterly Review. 
** A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is fall of life 
and colour." — Morning Post. 
" A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World, 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

Lord Dufferin's Tour through British Columbia in 1876. By 
MoLTNEux St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufferin. 21s. 

" Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 
in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 
the general reader." — Times. 

" Mr. St John Is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal"- PaZ{ Mall Oazette. 

** These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and Uiey contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
some entertaini;ig storiea'.— iS;pecto<or. 
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VOLS. L & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EditUm. 8vo. 80b. 

Fbom ths Tnofi:— "All the civilized world— English, Ck>ntineiital, and Axne- 
rioam^takee an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
np<m which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
In <mr national annala If, in imagination, we take oar stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past ns, we shall see in dno succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting. Jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending Uieir souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
oonsidttrable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptiona 
are given with such terseness and vigour tiiat we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on tlds work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.'* 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy Syo. SOs. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified In 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistiewood, ^e last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant ia 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's. —iStofidEardL 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Chbistopheb Jbaffbeson, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jbaffbe- 
80N, Author of "A Book about Doctors/' &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"Two volumes of very attractive matter: — ^letters which illustrate agriculture, 
commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singula 
freshness from private letters."— ^tAciueum. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby."— itTotes cmd Queries. 

" In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable valua Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumes.'*— i/bmtniir Post. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 

*'It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminia- 
oences of *the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valnablei 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,* while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest days. During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Duke of 'Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., be was brought into 

rsonal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D*Angoul6me, Lord William 
and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
■^^ read."— tStondord 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8vo. SOs. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earla of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitss- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D*Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smithy Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, Oteorge Golman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Tates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames CatolanifGrassini, Bachel, &c. 

" This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every paga" — Court Joumai. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt. Lennox, Author of *' Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol- demy 8vo. 16s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS diaries and correspondence. By HiB Wife. 
2 vols, large post Svo, with Portrait. 24a. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, 0. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Bfalibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Moa- 
eheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von BUlow, Litolff, &c., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Ooddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, ftc The celebrities wi^ whom Moschelea 
oame in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Gam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Ac. In- 
deed, the two volmnes are full of amusing anecdotes."— JtMenanmi. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedic&tad by Permiasioa to Tbb Qdebh. 

Fourth Edition. 1 toI. BmiUl 4to, 6b. bound. 
"TboK lelien. the work of ■ pore ud de^oat spirit, deienro to Bnd mmr 



to •fford now lo ■ wide idrde, A ■weelly-ooocBivod momorUil poem, be»riog 
tbe well-knoim tolli&li, 'E. U. P,', giiea & (sry f afthrul outline atthelltB." — Brilith 
Qvartirlii Seviat. 
"Tb[i touching and moit comforting voTk Is dDdicatM ID TBiQcMH.wha look 

worM Sn ^neral may proSt b^ It A more pnctjcftl uid heart-aCirrlng appe&l to 

"TlisBe lellen are eiceptlonally gncsTDl and toucliiiiE, and ma; be read wHb 
profit"— OrojjJiK. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Kecolleclionj of the 

MAittiniB DE Beadheoard. Edited, from the French, by Chablottb 

M. YoNOB, Author of " The Heir of RedoljtlB," ic. 2 vole, 21b. 

" M. Costa da Beauregard llttd long enongli W see thBlael jearaof the Monarchy, 

Ibe RpTolLitlan, wad tbe early promlBe of Qeneral BonapB.rle. The opening chap- 

tere of the work introduce ue to Patia society at the time when It was perbLps tho 



OUR BISHOPS AND DKANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., lata of Chriat Chnroh, Oxford. 2 toIs. 8ro. 30b. 
"ThlH work is good la conception uid cleverly eiecnted, and aa thomnehly 
booeat and earnest aa It la interaatlng and able "—Jsfm Bull. 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including Hie Con-OTpondenoe. By Hie Qrandaon, Sfbnoek Wal- 
POLB. 2 Tola. 8to. With Portrait. 30e. 
"Thiabbgr&phy will take rank, both u a t^ltbtnl reflection ot Uie aUteamui 
■nd Ilia period, as also tor Its philoaoplila, logical, and dramatic complalecMi." — 
Aomnijf /■(«(, 

MY YEAR IN AN mOIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHHiB. 2 Tola. crowD 8vo. With lUustrations. 2l8. 
•'Wriiten with Intelligence and abihty."—fa/i J/i/l OoiBlK 
■' A pleaeantly written book. Those who know India, and tho«e who do nol, id»y 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. BoD- 

DAM-WHETnAM. S\o. With ninetrations. I6a. 
"Mr. Boadum-Whetbmn writes eaally and agtwesbly."- />aH JlaO Ooittlt. 
"A bright and liiely aecoont ol iiitec«Btliig IravaL"— inoti. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
. " This work contains a large and varied amonnt of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 
Hself/'-VoAft Bull 

** A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well-selected library." — Messenger. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Chaklotte M. Yonob, 

Author of the " Heir of RedclyfiFe," <fec. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" This work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's 

•escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolution 

of July, 1830."— 7^ Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAlil YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. MoENS. R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. ISs. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptioiis of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 

Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers.*' — Sporting Gazette. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
"A thoroughly interesting and readable book."— <S<afu&irdL 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffbeson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last" — Morning Post. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habvby, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. I5b. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations. 15s. 

** The literary merits of this work are of a very high order." — Athenmum. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habyey, of IckweU-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 158. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP napoleon III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
" A biography of the beautifol and unhappy Qaeen, more satisfactory than any we 
bave yet met with." — Daily News. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davebb. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter." — Post. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7s. 6d. bound. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HUBST & BLACKETT. 



EECOEDS OF A STOKMY LIFE. Bj the Authol 

of " Ii«ooiiiiiiended to Mercy," ie. 3 vols. 

GODWTN'S OKDEAL. By Mri. J. K. SpEUDiai, 

Author of "Farted Livee," Ac 3 vols. 

FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. Alexah- 

DIB FbjUCb, Aathor of "A Fal&l Passion," &c 3 vols. 
"Thli InHrsgtlng DDTel irilludd ADoilier imtth to Mrs. FraBsr'a lltemry fanu^ 
ThsplotlsdeaplT&Unilliig. thsliiiildeiiMBtulUii|[,uidIlis tugoitgs rigoroiu.'' 
—'Cwtrt JovmaL 

THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl of 

Dmibt, Anthor of " Kelyerdalo." Second Edition. 3 Tola. 

"Lord Denrt'i hnmour, tiTacil;. and vltly compurigonH iniAe bla p*£s ■parUe, 
uid give Iha roader many a pleasaiLi laugh." — Athenrvm. 

'•A brllEUnt and moBt powerTal noTel, vhich is sure to commuid wide clnmlatloii. 
It Is STideally ths reanlt of siperleDoed Dbaarration o( aoclely, and donbUega Dot 
» kw ot Ihe characlen are draiin from Ufe^ and are (mlj cleyar and grapMo 

EOSE MEBVYN. By Anne Beale, Author of " Fay 

ArlingtoD," ie. 3 vols. 
"A clarer and reajiablfl novel." — Sundaji Timts- 

" - Rom U«rvyn ' !■ one ot ttaemoei delighttnl novels ot tlia day. Th* charaoten 
are lireUke, and the intereet never B&ga." — Cotttt JouraaL 

JIADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leitb Adams, 

Author of "WinBtowe," Ac. 3 vols. 
'•'UadelonLemolne' la acarernlly wrUten book— thonghtrnl, pleasant, aad hlKh 
toned. Tba plot of the story l9 well worked o 



"A BingiUarly pleaaing noveV'^Saturdaif SeHeif^ 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of " Queenie," &c. 
2 vols. 31s. 



"■Orange Uly' is the most charmlug of lr(ahldyl]a.lold with a dainty graoB and 
delicate humoDr Ibat cannot faU ta fasclnAle tbe reader."— .ToAn B<^l. 

GENISTA. By Mrs. Rasdolph, Author of "Gen- 

tianeila," " Wood Anemone," ic. 3 vols. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Oashel Hoey, 
Aothor of " Griffitfa Donble," 4c. 3 voIb. 

ig Btory Lb foil of bright and grAphlo loocbea"— ^jjccfofor. 
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PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



SIR GIBBIE. By George Mao Donald, LL.D., 

Author of ** David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," &c. 3 vols. 
**Thi8 book has i)ower, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is 
not lifelike. There are many powerful scenes, and the portraits will stay long in 
our memory.**— ^^AeiMniffiw 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of " For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 
" There is a great deal of freshness in Mrs. Macdonell's clever story, with delicate 
delineation of character and quiet poetry of description." — The Timet. 

RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of " Viva/^ 

" Mignon," &c. Third Edition, 3 vols. 
" An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well worth reading. This interesting and brilliant book la 
likely to add considerably to the author's well-established reputation."— />o«(. 

THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," Ac. 3 vols. 
•^ Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will find it impossible to lay down this novel until they have finished it" — ^Standard. 

GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, Author of " Effie 

Maxwell," Ac. 3 vols. 
" This novel is above the average in merit Some of the characters are drawn 
with no little skill The dialogue, too, is easy and natural, and Miss Smith showa 
repeatedly proof both of reading and thought" — Spectator. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
" * Ooward Conscience ' is likely to be one of the popular novels of the season. It 
is original and very well writt&n."— Post. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Ouphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
"A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its 
humour and picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. 
There is not a chaiacter without individuality.'* — Athenteum. 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Geoege Mao 

Donald, LL.D. 3 vols. 
"A book of a very high order by a man of true genius."— iSpectotor. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. 0. 

Stiblino, Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 
"A charming novel The interest of the book is absorbing.'* — JScottman. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WOBTH, Author of ''The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
" We have read * Hathercourt Bectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout" — Saturday Review. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Mabtin, Author of " The Life of AngeUque Arnauld." 1 voL 10s. 6d. 
*' These stories are masterpiecea The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
paga"— ^jTomtner. 
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PitbUshed anmia%f in One Vol, royal 8vo, with the Arms hemoijylbf 
migraotd^'namdMoimdy bounds with gilt edges, price 81s. Sd, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOBTY-EIQHTH EDITIOH FOB 1 879 IB HOW SEADT. 

Lodob'b Pebiuob AMD Basombtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kmt constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble f amihes, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood Boyal 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
reers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical list of Surnames aasumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 




" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at itds day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrapnloas 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.** — Times. 

*' Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

** The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is tbe standard 
anthority on the subject "-^tandordL 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STAM)ARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, HILLAIS, HUin', LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDTS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price Sst 
1. SAM SLICE'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATIJEE. 

*'The first Tolnme of MesBra. Horst and Blackett's Standard Library of Oheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very snccessful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

{>roductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
n its present convenient and cheap Bhax>e. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from himd to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
Its reverent and serious spirit" — (Quarterly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA HAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ilMenieum. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa" — Examiner. 

6. ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIFHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-/'(w<. 

7. SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODE£N 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remaruble originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration."— ifeMengvr. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR FOFES. 

'' A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented hi Papal domination."— ulMefMnifik 

9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good sabject^ and has produced » 
work of strong effeoi"— ^MaMnnn. 
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10. THE OLD COUBT SUBUBB. By LEIOH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all reeden, Mid most welooma to those 
who hATe a Ioto for the beet kinds of reading.*'— JTmnhAmt. 

11. HABOABET AND HEB BBIDESICAIDS. 

"We reoommend an who are in search of a fascinating noTel to read this woric for 
ihemselYes. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshneM ^"<^ ori- 
ginality about it quite ohanning."— JtMenmim. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

** The publications included in this Library haTe all been of good qnality • numy gfya 
infonnation while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a Bpetdm^L 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; tiiere is a steel engraving 
in each Tolome, and the oatsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likee to see 
books in handsome uniform."— iEa»imiiMr. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a yery wide popularity. It will please its thousands.*'— 6Voda 

14. FAMILY BOMANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

"It were impossible to praise too highly this most intoresting book.**— (StoncferdL 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation.*'— VStsMfay Tknu. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN DST ITALY. 

**Mr8. Gretton's book is interesting, and fall of opportune instruction."— IVmei. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which haye made * John Halifax- 
one of the most popular works of the day." — FoU. 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."->-Po«t 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John TT«.Hf fty • ^^^ 
' Tbe Oaxtons.' "Standard, 

20. THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— iKtMtrorfed Jfeue. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA HAVANAOH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eayanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting."— ^tAeniBiim. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and obsenration. The 
-book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— jSofurdayiBeoieia 

23. OBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

" We commend * Orandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noreL The 
•^sharaotors are true to human nature, and the story is interesting.**— ^MautNin. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful book." — At?imaBum. " A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
«8 well as the dra^^ng-room table and the circulating library.*'— Xonoet. 

25. NO CHUBCH. 

"We advise all who have the opi>ortnnity to read this \)oolC*~-Athenmmk 

26. MISTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
iive.**—Atherueum. " A charming tale charmingly told."— StandarcL 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

" • Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel"— Km<:*. 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— ^£:ramwur. 

28. L£S MISEBABLES. By VIOTOB HTJOO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. KYictor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of gnniua" — Qftarterly Review. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBT. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like." — Timet. 

30. LIFE OP THE BEV. EDWABD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— ^otttrdfi^ Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

*' This charming novel Is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' — Athenaum, 

32. SAM SLICE'S AMEBIGAN HUMOUB. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— Pof(. 

33. GHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault" — Tme$. 

34. ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenaeum. 

35. AGNES. By MB& OLIFHANT. 

** ' Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former 'works.'*— Athenmun. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera"— Jfoit 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest trathB of life."— jffxoffiiner. 
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37. NEW AHEBIOA By HEPWOBTH DIXON. - 

** A Tory interettixig book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well.'* Tbnet. 

**We reoommend eyery one who feele any interest in hnman natoiB to read Mr. 
Dixon's fery interesting hook."— Saturdaif Revim, 

38. ROBERT FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Robert Falconer * is a worlc brimf ol of life and hnmonr and of the deepest hnmaa 
tnterest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searchtng 
knowledge it evinces of hnman thonghts &nd feelings. —ilMeMBMn. 

39. THE WOMAN'S EINODOIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** * The Woman's Kingdom ' Bostains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ilMeMBiim. 

40. ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flag& The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — (luarterly Review. 

41. DAVID ELGINBBOD. By OEOBOE MAC DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers.**— 7¥m«s. 

42. A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— jFdMnncner. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.**— «8ftaiubirdL 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The author of *John Halifax* has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work." — United Service Magatine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Oarlingford.' ** — Timu. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTER. 

** There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
nnaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to tiie reader."— TVumc 

48. PHCEBE, JUNIOB. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

**This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn." — Timu. 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

** A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become th# 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
*'This book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ilea(to»^, 



